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draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


{ With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
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{ ba a special Library Advisor whose business it is to 

know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
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service. 
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VICEROYS AND OTHER SUBJECTS 


HE debate at Ottawa over the year’s estim- 
T ates for the upkeep of Rideau Hall and the 

vice-regal quarters in the Citadel at Quebec 
was a sorry affair which brought no credit to any 
party. The expense incidental to the Governor— 
Generalship is a matter for which the Goverment 
must always accept full responsibility, which it 
should keep within proper limits, and which, when 
necessary, it should be able to justify in detail. 
Moreover, all parties should join in preventing the 
introduction of the Governor-General’s name or 
any hint of his wishes into any discussion that 
may arise. None of these principles seem to 
have been strictly observed at Ottawa; and the 
debate in the House has been followed by a wider 
discussion in the Press, conducted in some quart- 
ers with the most execrable taste. Matters of 
taste, however, are not regarded as being of much 
moment nowadays, and the discussion would soon 
have petered out if the incident had not been made 
the occasion for reviving the proposal that a Can- 
adian should be Governor-General. There is no 
constitutional reason why a Canadian should not 
represent the King at Ottawa, especially now that 
the position has been shorn of all political power 
and become as purely formal as that of the King in 
Britain. On the other hand there is very little in 
the argument that because of this new condition. 
‘first-rate’ Englishmen, like Lord Irwin and Lord 
Lloyd, would not now consider the post. A man 
need not have the first-rate administrative ability 
of an Irwin or a Lloyd to make a first-rate Gov- 
ernor-General here. But he must have certain 
qualities of character and of training that are 
rarely developed in the citizens of a young coun- 


try, and above all he must have the complete de- 
tachment of one who has never been associated 
with any political party or engaged in the con- 
troversy of our public life. Undoubtedly there 
are some Canadians who possess these qualifica- 
tions; but it is practically certain that in the 
present state of our democracy they would never 
be given the job. 
* * * 


OR going outside the country for the Head 
of our State, England herself sets the best 

of precedents. For the past three hundred years 
the only Englishmen who have sat on the throne 
of England have been Oliver Cromwell, who was a 
dictator, and Richard Cromwell, who was a failure. 
Since the English people asserted their right to 
self-government they have chosen Scottish, Dutch, 
and German princes to be their constitutional mon- 
archs, but never an Englishman. And they show- 
ed very good sense in doing so. Of late years, 
since the members of the present royal house have 
been in danger of becoming Anglicized, the Eng- 
lish have taken the most extraordinary pains to 
keep each successive heir to the throne aloof from 
any real participation in the life of the people over 
whom he was destined to rule. They have sent 
him into barracks with the army, which is a caste 
apart, and to the sea with the navy, which is 
water-tight; they have sent him to India to hunt 
with princes and to America to play with pluto- 
crats; they have sent him to the Continent to 
learn all the languages no Englishman speaks, and 
then they have sent him around the world as the 
Ambassador of the Empire. The Prince of Wales 
may become a cosmopolitan, but he must not be- 
come an Englishman: at all costs he must be pre- 
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vented from associating himself with any English 
party or any English cause. And it is a sure in- 
stinct that has guided the English people in this 
odd exclusion of their future sovereign from the 
national life. Well, our Governor-General, or 
Viceroy, is in future to fill precisely the same 
position here that the King fills in England, and 
if he is to fill it successfully, there must be be- 
tween him and our people exactly the same de- 
tached but happy relation as the King so admir- 
ably maintains in London. Yet the name of the 
first Canadian to be commonly suggested for the 
office is that of Sir Robert Borden. One may have 
a quite proper appreciation of Sir Robert’s ability 
and achievements and yet maintain that he is not 
the man to be Governor-General. He has been 
too closely associated with a political party, and 
too closely engaged in issues that have cut to the 
heart of our people, to represent His Majesty to 
the general satisfaction at Rideau Hall. The very 
qualities which raised him to the top in our public 
life and the very acts which kept him there debar 
him from this one position. Other names, of a 
less partisan flavour, no doubt will be suggested ; 
but a Viceroy resembles a villa in this, that to 
satisfy the good bourgeois he must be completely 
detached—to be only semi-detached is not enough. 
And the only sure way for us to get such a man is 
to stick to the precedent of going abroad for him. 
When we are so lucky as to have not only Great 
Britain but all the States of the Commonwealth 
from which to choose a Viceroy we would be im- 
beciles indeed to think of choosing one at home. 


* * * 


oO" all the news that has come out of Ottawa 
during the past month that which has held 
the most sustained interest for the public has been 
the reports of the sessions of the Immigration 
Committee. And these sessions have reflected a 
very general feeling of impatience with the pre- 
sent meagre flow of British immigrants and a per- 
vasive uneasiness at the threatened preponder- 
ance of European stocks. This is not due to mere 
anti-foreign prejudice on the part of the average 
Canadian, but to his very sensible belief that we 
already have enough sectional troubles on our 
hands without increasing them by the undue de- 
velopment of all the incoherent racial groups that 
are scattered across the country. Faith in the 
‘melting-pot’ idea is on the wane: it might be pos- 
sible to pour a dozen different racial stocks into 
Central America and fuse them into one people, 
but it is hardly possible to do it in Canada. It is 
too cold here; they don’t melt. By all means let 
us get as many as we can of our racial cousins 
from northern Europe to come and settle in the 


country; they are most welcome; and none of us 
would wish to exclude good Slav or Latin stocks. 
But if we are to remain a sufficiently homogeneous 
people to be capable of harmonious progress and 
development we must make it our business to see 
that a preponderant number of British immigrants 
is secured. And of late years the percentage of 
British stock has shown a regrettable decline, 
while the percentage of southern European stock, 
which is of all the least assimilable, has increased. 
Judging by the news reports from across the 
water, there is room for improvement in the sys- 
tem maintained by our Department of Immigra- 
tion in Great Britain. Mr. Jolliffe, the commis- 
sioner of immigration who has recently returned 
from a tour of investigation, insists that there is 
nothing in the complaints which have been voiced 
or echoed in the British press ; yet his report is not 
encouraging and he informed the Committee that 
the assisted-passage immigration for the first 
three months of this year showed a decline of 16 
per cent. over the last. The fact that the Austra- 
lian figures show a larger decline does not hold 
any comfort for us, especially when we see the 
British quotas to the United States being steadily 
maintained. 
* * * 


HERE was a good deal of truth in the re- 
mark made by one of the witnesses before 

the Committee that the factor of prime import- 
ance in this matter of British immigration is 
not the system adopted but the spirit inspiring the 
Department concerned. Everyone is agreed that 
Mr. Forke is a painstaking and conscientious Min- 
ister, but has he the zeal to be a successful one? 
Has he the passionate faith in his country and the 
proselytizing fire to bring millions of people across 
the sea? As Minister of Immigration he is the 
guardian of our gates, and in that capacity he has 
shown an almost excessive discretion; but he is 
also the apostle of our country’s glories, its vir- 
tues and delights. As he looks over his barrier 
and jingles his keys, does he long like St. Peter to 
see the column of immigrants swell? Does he gr- 
ieve like St. Peter to see misguided souls deliber- 
ately heading for another place? If he does not, 
then he may have all the qualities to make a first- 
class Minister of Agriculture or of Public Works, 
but as Minister of Immigration he is not even the 
square peg in the round hole, he is the round hole 
itself—zero. As for the Government that bestow- 
ed the portfolio of Immigration on Mr. Forke, 
we must remerber that Mr. King holds his power 
by virtue of Quebec and Saskatchewan. Now, 
while the bulk of opinion in the country favours 
British immigration, it is only natural that the 
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French-Roman-Catholic people of Quebec are not 
enthusiastic over the idea of bringing in the Brit- 
ish working-man; to them he is an alien fellow, 
convicted of free-thinking, suspected of atheism, 
tainted with communism. And although the 
farmers of Saskatchewan are not opposed to immi- 
gration, their organizations still favour the cau- 
tious policy adopted in the bad times that followed 
the war. Our present Federal Government can- 
not be expected to bestir itself over British immi- 
gration except under the full pressure of general 
public opinion, and it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that it is slowly but surely being applied. 
% + % 
O UR immigration troubles pale before those of 
some other nations. China, for example, has 
unassimilable groups that can only be described as 
foreign growths within her body politic, and it is 
when she is suffering from a general disorder that 
these groups set up their most irritating activity. 
But the development most worth watching in the 
outside world during the past few weeks has not 
been the progress of the war in the East but that 
of the peace in the West. It is extraordinary 
that the American proposal to renounce war for 
good and all as a means of settling any internat- 
ional disputes should have aroused so little interest 
in Canada. Even when all the weaknesses of a 
general declaration such as the proposed Treaty 
have been considered, this still remains the big- 
gest thing in international affairs that has hap- 
pened since the birth of the League of Nations. 
The adoption of the Treaty by the five Great Pow- 
ers would lead to a real co-operation between 
America and the League to prevent future wars; 
it would put an end to the danger of an Anglo- 
American rivalry in naval building programmes; 
and it would give the anti-war forces in every 
signatory nation the most powerful lever conceiv- 
able to use in future efforts to secure national 
disarmament and the international policing of the 
world. Every thinking Canadian must surely 
realize that these matters are as vitally important 
to Canada as to Germany or to England; yet the 
diplomatic activities of Mr. Kellogg have received 
no more notice here than the aerial gambadoes of 
M. Loewenstein. 
% * % 
HE Kellogg Pact precipitates the issue that has 
divided Europe since 1918. For four long 
years the peoples of Europe fought desperately to 
win the war; for the past ten years they have been 
fighting as desperately to win the peace. In this 
latter struggle Germany, disarmed and disillu- 
Sioned, has led the forces that are set on a true 
new-fashioned peace, a peace of disarmament and 


arbitration, and on a security founded on the as- 
sertion of moral forces. France, victorious but 
fear-ridden, has led the reactionary forces that 
are set on an old-fashioned peace, the peace which 
is an armed truce, and on a security based on mili- 
tary force and alliances of mutual defense. Eng- 
land on the whole has been on Germany’s side, al- 
though loth to desert her late ally, still more loth 
to resign her long-asserted sea-rights, and ner- 
vously aware that the most powerful air-force in 
the world is only an hour’s flight from London. 
The United States has remained detached, observ- 
ant, in the eyes of many Europeans cynically in- 
different. But now she has taken action, on the 
right side and with effect. Germany has accept- 
ed the Kellogg Pact unconditionally; Italy has 
notified Washington that she also will accept; and 
although Sir Austen Chamberlain’s fatal Franco- 
philism has kept the English uneasy, it seems at 
the time of writing almost certain that England 
will accept the Pact without any serious qualifica- 
tions. The situation for France is terrible. She 
sees herself relentlessly hemmed in, encircled, by 
doves of peace: in a paroxysm of horror at the 
first realization of her position she hurled a shower 
of reservations in their faces, but the uncanny 
birds merely cooed and turned the other cheek. 
Now, trembling, distraught, Marianne does not 
know which way to turn. Will she accept her 
fate or try to break the charmed circle? That 
is the most serious question in world politics 
today. Richard de Brisay. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE SPRING RUNNING 


FTER a tantalising spring the warm weather 
seems finally to have come for good. The trees 

and plants have burst into leaf and blossom with 
a greater rush than usual, as if during the slow 
growth of April and May they had been storing 
energy for the swift outthrusting of life. Any- 
body who was late out of doors this past week 
could have heard the birds going north. For sev- 
eral nights the air was clear and still, and far up 
one could hear an almost continuous succession of 
‘peets’ and twitters from some small species of 
finch on the way to its annual nesting ground. 
The same restlessness which drives the white- 
throat north, or at least some very similar primi- 
tive impulse, has been disturbing even the most 
humdrum of human beings. The janitor talks of a 
fishing trip, and the man in the next office spends 
hours on the telephone arranging for a long week- 
end for the ‘twenty-fourth’. The salesman tells 
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you with enthusiasm that he is off with three pals 
and six bottles for a cottage in the bush. The 
first warm Sunday makes every highway out of 
our cities into a thronged thoroughfare where the 
motorist must perforce keep his place in the un- 
broken stream of cars.. Brick walls and crowded 
street-cars cannot, it seems, wholly stifle the old 
Adam biding his time within us. In the bush lots 
up to the very borders of the pavement, rabbits 
and squirrels are running and skipping with new 
zest, and, if we would only realize it, that is what 
we too would be at. We want to wander far 
through the trees, to see wide stretches of sky, to 
smell the renewed moist earth, and to hear the 
countless sounds which make even the quietest 
fields and woods exciting places in the spring. 


OUR INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


VERY little while we see some reference 
E here or there to a national inferiority com- 
plex—sometimes it is suggested as the ex- 
planation of peculiarities in the Canadian’s atti- 
tude towards either the nations of the Old World 
or the United States in the New—and we have 
dismissed the notion as fantastic, since we have 
never experienced any such sensation ouselves 
except on one occasion when in an American city 
we were forced to wear a borrowed bowler two 
sizes too small for us. But we begin to think 
there may be something in the theory, so far as 
our politicians at least are concerned. We have 
just read an imposing volume by one of them in 
which the United States is constantly referred to 
not by name but always as ‘The Great Republic 
to the South of us’ and, on reflection, it strikes us 
that this is an established custom in the writings 
and public utterances of our public men. Now 
this is really significant: it postulates a state of 
mind similar to that of the African Zulu, who 
never referred to his ruler by name, but to whom 
Tchaka, Cetewayo, or Dingene was always ‘The 
Great Elephant’ or ‘The Great Bull’. Doubtless 
the tributary tribes to the north referred to him 
customarily as ‘The Great Elephant to south of 
us’ and it is unnecessary to elaborate the processes 
responsible for this excessive respect. We would 
recommend our politicians to make a serious eff- 
ort to check the habit. What is the use of their 
having reached the stage where instead of always 
having to refer to “The Great Empire upon which 
the sun never sets’ they can refer to Great Brit- 
tain simply as Great Britain (and sometimes even 
casually as the ‘Old Country’) if they are to show 
this subserviency where the United States is con- 
cerned ? 








SPRING BUILDING 


HESE are the days when adolescent nature 
T shows her growths almost from hour to hour. 

The trees at evening are fuller against the 
sky than they were in the morning, and along the 
streets they assert themselves almost forwardly 
as shade trees. And so with the city itself. It 
seems to be in a fever of growth. Old familiar 
houses are down, and new gasoline stations begin 
to spread over their sites almost literally between 
morning and evening. Squared timbers that were 
hewn before Confederation, are laid out for sale 
by the house wreckers, and carried off by their 
buyers to go into new buildings in the outskirts; 
sometimes, perhaps, on the very ground of their 
old native bush. A week’s absence from the 
downtown section will make a Torontonian feel 
like a stranger in his city. The steel is climbing 
and the sky-scrapers are calling to one another, 
sounding their barbaric yawp over the humble 
roofs of the old town. A new generation is upon 
us. It intends to live higher, one hopes that it 
will see further. Meanwhile one is glad to note 
that this activity is to be officially studied and 
directed by an able committee of interested citi- 
zens. One hears approval of them from many 
architects and town planners. It has been sug- 
gested that the city planning commission, or what- 
ever it may be called, should devote itself first to 
the wise use and development of the city as it 
stands, rather than to the creation of revolution- 
ary schemes of improvement. 


JUVENILE ORATORY 


ANADIANS, old and young, seem rather 
C tolerant of oratory. Boy scouts will stand 

quiet and uncomplaining while some old 
duffer tells them that they are doing a great social 
service and that the future of the country is in 
their hands; undergraduates show extraordinary 
patience in listening to platitudes on education 
and ideals, and men and women go to hear politic- 
ians who explain with earnest and fluent humil- 
ity the true secret of their success. The news- 
papers have lately been playing up the ‘Interna- 
tional and Canadian Oratorical Contest’. High 
school boys and girls all over the country have 
been pouring out the profuse strains of youthful 
and carefully memorized eloquence on the subject 
of Canada’s Future. A recent article declares that 
the contest is one of the best things which have 
happened in Canada for years and that it will do 
much to promote patriotism and national unity. 
It seems that whatever else the future gives or 
witholds, it will not see us run short of rhetoric. 
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THE ALASKAN PAN HANDLE 
By IAN A. MacKENZIE 


‘These considerations, strong as they are in favour of a just and equitable modification of the treaty, do not in my 
opinion enable one to put a different construction upon the Treaty’—LoRD ALVERSTONE. 


LINE drawn across the map of British Col- 
A umbia from the entrance of Portland Canal 
eastward along a parallel of latitude, will 
be seen to divide that great province into two 
parts, of which the northern is the larger. 
Either is an empire in itself, but while the lower 
empire has numerous fine harbours from which 
ships sail out over the Seven Seas, the upper 
empire has none—except a narrow inlet in the 
extreme south which it shares with the United 
States. It is cut off from the sea by a strip of 
territory stretching down from the rectangular 
mass of Alaska proper, to which it is attached 
for purposes of jurisdiction. This strip of ter- 
ritory is the famous Alaskan Pan Handle. 

Hemmed in between the Rocky Mountains on 
the one side and the Pan Handle on the other, 
Northern British Columbia, with an area of nearly 
200,000 square miles, lies virtually dormant. Its 
mountains are full of ore, but except in the ex- 
treme north, around Atlin, only a lone prospector 
finds his way into their fastness; its valleys are 
rich in agricultural land, but the trapper sets his 
snares undisturbed by any trend of settlement 
northward; it has magnificent waterways but 
they reach the sea between foreign shores; it has 
illimitable power development possibilities, but no 
industries to be served thereby. The white pop- 
ulation averages one to little less than one hun- 
dred square miles. Over wide tracts of country 
the Indian is in almost sole possession, and there 
are remote districts where he lives as he has 
lived for centuries, without ever coming into con- 
tact with the strange pale-faced people whose 
very existence is to him little more than legen- 
dary—the incredible tale of some tribal Hiawatha 
who has met coast Indians beyond the mountains, 
has heard it from them, and has told it to the 
council house on his return. 

In southern British Columbia some of the rich- 
est mines in the world are worked; the forests are 
disappearing before the axe of the logger; great 
lakes and streams are dammed to provide power 
for big industries and for the transportation of 
hundreds of thousands of people; the products of 
the dairies and orchards in the fertile agricultural 
areas are famous the world over. But southern 
British Columbia has no Pan Handle to block its 
egress to the sea. 

Natural justification for the Pan Handle there 
is none. A glance at the map shows that it is 


no inevitable extension of Alaska southward. On 
the other hand it seems to have been created for 
the express purpose of preventing the people of 
the hinterland having direct access to the Pacific 
Ocean. For while the boundary line takes a 
general direction parallel to the coast, it curves 
back into the interior at every point where an 
inlet runs into the land, and passes around the 
head of each waterway at a distance of thirty 
miles from it. It is a conventional line, obviously 
set up to preserve a territorial control that, ap- 
parently, might have been jeopardized had the 
people of the interior been permitted to use the 
inlets at pleasure and sail down them to open 
water. 

While, however, the map shows that some 
important end was to be gained by keeping the 
boundary line remote from tide water, it throws 
no light on what that object was. Nor, if one 
sailed along the coast today and explored the arch- 
ipelagos of islands that lie off the coast and also 
form part of the Alaskan territory, would one 
easily discover anything in the wilderness of 
mountains that occupies the littoral, to account 
for such particularity in locating the eastern lim- 
it of the Pan Handle. The object, in fact, no 
longer exists. It was the trade in sea otter skins; 
and the sea otter, bearer of one of the most costly 
furs that ever excited human cupidity, is virtually 
extinct. But the animal was plentiful in the 
eighteenth century when the Russians, the first 
white men to invade these waters, visited the 
north-west coast of North America, and a very 
lucrative trade grew up, so lucrative that the 
Muscovites, like the Phoenicians of old with the 
tin mines of Cornwall, kept the source of supply 
secret from the rest of the world. Cook’s ships 
discovered the hidden islands and the hidden trade, 
and the tale was told when they got back to Eng- 
land. Adventurers from other nations speedily 
found their way to the north-west coast, and the 
Russians were driven to proclaim territorial jur- 
isdiction in an effort to exclude them from the fur 
trade. This latter, however, was not until forty 
years later. In the interval, Captain Vancouver 
mapped out a large part of the coast and took 
possession of it in the name of King George III; 
Mackenzie came down to the ocean by way of 
the Bella Coola River, and Simon Fraser descen- 
ded the great stream that bears his name. Fol- 
lowing these discoveries, the Hudson’s Bay Com-. 
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pany and the British Northwest Company estab- 
lished trading stations west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. There had been no clash so far, but when 
in 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company acquired the 
interests of the British Northwest Company, a 
collision between British and Russian interests 
became imminent. At this time, while the Rus- 
sians had settlements on the island, off the Coast 
as far south as Sitka, on Prince of Wales Island 
about latitude 55 deg. north, they had not found- 
ed any on the mainland. English ships, however, 
and also American ships were competing with the 
Russians for the fur trade throughout what the 
Russians regarded as their own preserves. 

The Russian American Company, to which 
Russia had granted a monopoly of the American 
Fur trade, complained bitterly, and in 1821 the 
Czar issued a ukase that covered not only all the 
ground but a good deal of the water as well. He 
claimed jurisdiction for Russia over the coast and 
islands as far south as 51 degrees north latitude, 
and also over the ocean for a distance of 100 
Italian miles from the outermost shore. All 
foreign vessels were forbidden to approach any 
nearer under pain of confiscation of ship and 
cargo. Great Britain, of course, protested, and 
the issue was taken up in the leisurely fashion 
characteristic of the diplomacy of those days. 
The Duke of Wellington had a pleasant conversa- 
tion about it with the Russian Representative, 
Count Lieven, whom he met at Verona for the 
purpose. The negotiations for the most part, 
however, were in the hands of the British Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg. The monstrous claim, 
extending the territorial waters of Alaska a hun- 
dred miles out to sea, was first disposed of. 
Great Britain would permit nothing of that sort. 
In respect of the land claims however, she was 
solicitous principally for the interests of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. She obtained some abate- 
ment of the Russian claims, and when a treaty 
was signed in 1825 it was agreed that Russian 
jurisdiction should not extend farther south than 
the southern extremity of Prince of Wales Island, 
and that she should have a narrow strip of con- 
tinental territory opposite the islands. This 
territory was to run back to the summits of the 
mountains parallel to the coast, but if there 
were no mountains it was not to be located more 
than thirty miles inland. Russia declared that 
she must have this narrow strip of land so as to 
prevent foreign settlements commanding the nar- 
row passages separating the mainland from the 
islands. One condition in this part of the treaty 
was to cause a good deal of trouble many years 
later. It was to the effect that the line should 
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be drawn parallel to the sinuosities of the coast, 
but as coast was undefined it left it an open ques- 
tion whether the term included the shores of the 
long inlets, such as the Portland and Lynn Canals, 
running a hundred miles or more into the land, 
or whether it meant merely the outer coast front- 
ing on Pacific water east of the chain of islands. 
In the one case the boundary line would be drawn 
far inland around the heads of the inlets; in the 
other it would cut across the inlets not more than 
thirty miles from their entrances. Great Britain 
later set up the latter interpretation as the reason- 
able one, but it was urged on the other side that 
Russia had deliberately intended such a line as 
would cut off access to the sea from the land side 
to stop the Hudson’s Bay Company coming down 
the inlets to trade with the natives. Immediately 
after the treaty was signed Russia issued a map 
showing the boundary marked in this way, the 
line passing to the north and east of the heads 
of the Lynn and other canals. This map was 
followed by British and other cartographers for 
many years. 

It seems an extraordinary thing today that 
no protest was made when the Russian map 
showed a reading of the treaty so different from 
that of the British. Unfortunately, as it turned 
out when the Boundary issue became acute, it was 
for many years merely an academic question. As 
noted above, the British Government was prin- 
cipally concerned in maintaining the trading privi- 
leges of the Hudson’s Bay Company. But the 
treaty provided that for a period of ten years the 
British should have free access to the continental 
strip. A dispute arose at the end of that time 
and Russia practically told the Russian American 
Company to make terms with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, as a result of which the latter obtained 
successive leases, the last renewal not expiring 
until shortly before Russia sold Alaska to the 
United States. So close indeed were the relat- 
ions of the two companies, that even the strain 
imposed by the Crimean War did not disturb them. 
Great Britain was at war with Russia, but the 
British occupants of that particular part of the 
British possessions were not at war with the 
Russians. 

No question as to the location of the eastern 
boundary of the Pan Handle arose, therefore, up 
to 1867. So far as the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
concerned it simply did not exist. But when, al- 
most contemporaneously, the United States took 
possession of Alaska paying $7,200,000.00 for it, 
and the Dominion of Canada was extended to in- 
clude the Northwest Territories and British Col- 
umbia, it began to be deemed desirable to settle 
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the location of the line, hitherto regarded as pro- 
visional by Great Britain. Some local difficulty 
occurred in the early seventies when British Col- 
umbia miners attempted to enter the Cassiar by 
way of the Stikine River. This was adjusted and 
negotiations with the United States for a settle- 
ment of the line as a whole languished when no 
specific question was any longer at stake. British 


Columbia pressed from time to time for a rectifi-. 


cation of the boundary as claimed by the United 
States on the strength of the Russian maps, but 
it was a slow business. Ottawa had to be spurred 
into action and Ottawa had to communicate with 
Washington through London. It was not until 
gold was discovered in the Yukon, in the late nine- 
ties, that action became imperative, the United 
States establishing a customs house at the head of 
the Lynn Canal and thus occupying the main app- 
roach from the sea to the British Territory be- 
yond. 

Feeling was now running high. Great Brit- 
ain suggested that the question be arbitrated. The 
United States was not inclined to this course, for 
it had been in occupation of the disputed territory 
it claimed for more than twenty years, and Russia 
had been in occupation of it for forty years prev- 
iously, without protest from Great Britain. The 
Pacific states deemed monstrous the proposal 
that any board should have power to decide that 
two American towns, Skagway and Dyea, were 
really in Canada. Not very long before this, how- 
ever, the United States had insisted on Great Brit- 
ain submitting its Venezuelan claims to a board 
of arbitration. The cases were too nearly on all 
fours to permit outright rejection of arbitration 
of the Alaskan boundary claims. Nevertheless 
while consenting to arbitration, the United States 
so arranged matters that either there should be no 
decision, which would leave the Republic in poss- 
ession, or that if there were a decision, it should 
be in its favour on the principal points at issue, 
which would virtually have the same result.. The 
Board was to be of six members, three appoint- 
ed by each side, the finding of the American mem- 
bers being a foregone conclusion. Canada had no 
option but to accept or allow the status quo to 
continue indefinitely. Endeavouring, however, to 
give the tribunal some appearance of independ- 
ence as far as she was concerned, she appointed 
only two members herself and asked Great Britain 
to name the third. Great Britain appointed Lord 
Chief Justice Alverstone, who had considerable 
experience in international arbitrations and who 
was recognized as one of the foremost jurists of 
the world. The Canadian members of the tribunal 
were Sir Louis A. Jette and Mr. Allen Aylesworth. 


K. C., and the American members the Hon. Elihu 
Root, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, and the Hon. 
George Turner. The tribunal met at the Foreign 
Office, London, in 1903, and is now a matter of 
history, the principal American contentions were 
upheld, the line was set thirty miles inland from 
the heads of the inlets, and Canada gained only 
some small islands and some unimportant terri- 
tory. 

There was a great uproar in Canada over 
the decision, which had virtually been given by 
Lord Alverstone, since the Canadian and Amer- 
ican members were opposed throughout, the for- 
mer refusing to sign the award. Both Lord Alver- 
stone and Great Britain were bitterly attacked, 
the former being accused of having given a polit- 
ical and not a judicial decision because Great Brit- 
ain desired to placate the United States. The 
flames of anger were fed by the language of Mr.. 
Aylesworth in connection with that part of the 
decision that gave two small islands at the mouth 
of the Portland Canal to the United States. Mr. 
Aylesworth denied that this was a judicial finding 
and termed it a mere compromise. This was 
popularly held to apply to the principal decision 
also, although there is nothing in Mr. Aylesworth’s 
words when he comes to deal with the eastern 
boundary, that implies that Lord Alverstone was 
influenced by any but judicial considerations- 
cogently as Mr. Aylesworth argues on strictly legal 
grounds against his finding. Ten years later 
Lord Alverstone published his Recollections of 
Bar and Bench. Touching on the Alaskan Bound- 


ary arbitration, he wrote:- 


The papers were very voluminous, and after studying 
them carefully and hearing all the arguments, I came to 
the conclusion that I could not support the main conten- 
tion of Canada as regarded the boundary, and, acting in a 
purely judicial capacity I was under the painful necessity 
of differing from my two Canadian colleagues. I need 
scarcely say that, as I had appeared for Canada with suc- 
cess in the Behring Sea Arbitration, I only came to this 
decision with the greatest reluctance, and nothing but a 
sense of my duty to my position influenced me. I men 
tion this because my conduct in giving this decision was 
the subject of violent and unjust criticism on the part of 
some Canadians. 


If Lord Alverstone’s words be accepted, this 
not only settles any question as to whether he gave 
a political rather than a judicial decision but also 
disposes of the allegation that Great Britain had 
influenced the finding. In any event the award 
settled the boundary question legally once and 
for all, and gave the United States the title-deeds 
to the Pan Handle. Any re-opening of the con- 
troversy as to her right of occupation would now 
be futile. Nevertheless the Pan Handle is an in- 
justice to Canada and sooner or later may be 
recognized as such by the United States itself. 
Should that occur, negotiations for an adjustment 
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of the territorial relations between Canada and 
the United States as existing on the Alaskan 
Boundary might be begun with some prospect of 
success. Without waiting for so doubtful an 
event, however, it might be possible to obtain the 
Pan Handle in return for concessions to the United 
States granted by Great Britain in other parts of 
the world, or by Canada in connection with pro- 
jects for the advantage of the United States that 
cannot be undertaken without the co-operation of 
the Dominion. This was what Mr. H. F. Kergin, 
member for Atlin, appears to have had in mind, 
when, after it had lain dormant for another quart- 
er of a century he raised the Alaskan boundary 
question in the British Columbia legislature 
early in the present year. 

The legislature, it will be recalled, saw eye 
to eye with Mr. Kergin, and passed a resolution 
pressing the Dominion Government to open neg- 
otiations with the United States looking to a rect- 
ification to which, it was held at Victoria, British 
Columbia and Canada were morally entitled. The 
move was noted with derision and scorn in many 
quarters in the United States. and even in Canada 
very few people can be found who are really hope- 
ful that, as the ultimate outcome, any important 
change in the map of the north-west coast will be 
made. 

Yet, whatever opinion may be held on legal 
grounds of Canada’s original claim to possession 
of the heads of the inlets, it is almost impossible 
to read the evidence presented to the arbitration 
tribunal without concluding that in equity, the 
decision that apparently bars her for all time from 
the Pacific Ocean north of the Portland Canal 
should be modified. In the heat of the contro- 
versy that arose after Lord Alverstone’s decision 
became known a very pregnant statement included 
therein was overlooked; ‘These considerations 
strong as they are in favor of a just and equitable 
modification of the Treaty, do not in my opinion 
enable one to put a different construction upon 
the Treaty.’ 

‘A just and equitable modification of the 
Treaty’—it is on these words of the man whose 
decision gave the United States legal title to the 
Pan Handle that Canada must build her case for 
the removal of what Russia, when selling Alaska 
to the United States, and while still smarting 
under her memories of the Crimean War, declared 
would henceforth be ‘a thorn in the side of Great 
Britain.’ 





The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manuscripts of 
general articles, stories, and verse, is unable at the 
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MODERN CANCER RESEARCH 


ANCER research is no new thing, but like 
Re so many other fields of endeavour is re- 
ceiving more intensive study at the pres- 
A number of laymen 


have attempted to analyse the problem and have 


ent time than ever before. 


published their conclusions. Their findings 
have perhaps been more ingenious than informa- 
tive. Nevertheless, the fact that non-medical 
people are inquiring into the subject might well 
be regarded as a hopeful sign, for the interest of 
the public as a whole will lead to early diagnosis 
of malignant disease; and surgery in the early 
stages does often effect a cure. The public sup- 
ports a host of quacks who present reputed cures 
and become obese on the proceeds. If there was 
anything of the slightest value in any of their 
treatments, the medical profession would adopt 
it with eagerness. 

Two general methods of approach exist, one to 
observe tumours as they occur in the human and 
the lower animals, to study the variables that exist, 
to’ file and record the story of tumours as it is 
told from year to year. The other and perhaps 
more progressive line of attack is to study the 
normal body cells and from knowledge of the nor- 
mal to attempt to find the factors which induce 
malignant changes. It has been only in recent 
years however that methods have inproved to a de- 
gree that allows of any very intensive study in this 
direction; so that up to the present time our facts 
are for the most part relative to tumour growth 
in the human, and in animals carrying trans- 
planted tumours. 

There are in medicine a number of theories 
regarding the origin of tumours and each will 
explain some of the facts but not all of them. » 
On the grounds of their inadequacy, one may be 
excused from enumerating them. It may be 
better to draw attention to a few of the out- 
standing facts of which we are more or less sure. 
A Chicago lady worker, after nineteen years study 
of the incidence and site of tumours in races of 
mice, concludes that the cancer tendency behaves 
as a mendelian recessive character. By suitable 
mating of her pedigreed stocks, she is able to 
produce tumours when and where she wills with 
almost mathematical precision. She believes 
that cancer in the human could be held in abey- 
ance by eugenic marriages and that it could thus 
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be almost eradicated by the end of two genera- 
tions. She has one strain of mice which are 
susceptible to cancer of the face and if, when 
they reach a certain age, they are wounded with 
a blunt instrument, the healing process will be 
normal anywhere on the body, the face excepted. 
There, the healing may result in the development 
of a tumour. She believes that heredity deter- 
mines the site and incidence of tumours and that 
the malignant growth of cells is a distorted re- 
pair process. In other words our ancestry will 
determine whether we are prone to develop can- 
cer or not. If the susceptibility exists it is 
localized in some particular tissue or tissues, and 
anyone of a number of injurious factors may in- 
itiate a malignant process. 

One very interesting observation concerning 
tumours is that if for any reason a malignant 
growth regresses and finally disappears, the in- 
dividual is immune and is very unlikely to have a 
recurrence of the original growth or to develop 
anew one. One concludes that the death of mal- 
ignant cells while in the body produces some 
fundamental immune reaction. Research work- 
ers have consequently spent a great deal of time 
on this particular line of approach, and although 
they have added considerably to the understand- 
ing of the phenomenon they have been unable to 
introduce any practical therapeutic measure. A 
worker in London has shown that two factors 
are active, and that one of these is located in the 
white cells of the blood. 

Perhaps the most amazing development in re- 
search medicine has been the elaboration of a 
technique for the growth of tissues outside the 
body. That tissues could grow apart from the 
organism is an observation of many years’ stand- 
ing, but it is only very recently that ‘tissue cult- 
ture’ has become a laboratory procedure of first 
importance. The technique is, as yet, by no 
means easy, nor are the results to be regarded 
as mathematically exact. Nevertheless, generaliz- 
ations may be drawn which indicate the cultural 
tendencies of a tissue and some of the essential 
qualities of a typical cell. In brief, tissue culture 
consists of growing minute portions of tissues 
under artificial conditions. An animal can be 
anaesthetized and a minute fragment of any or- 
gan removed. The fragment is subdivided and 
one of the finest bits placed in a single drop of 
blood plasma on a thin slip of glass. This slip 
is then inverted over a shallow well in a piece of 
glass plate, and sealed in place with wax to pre- 
vent evaporation. The whole is then incubated, 
and growth can be studied through the micro- 
scope from time to time. Many different tissues 
have been cultivated and their characteristics 


recorded. The cultivation of tumours by these 
means reveals some of the differences between 
normal and malignant cells; the latter’s peculiar 
invasive qualities, their destructive capabilities, 
their unique capacity for growth independent of 
other cells; all of which are fundamental observa- 
tions. 

Tissue culture reveals many interesting facts, 
and of these none is more alluring than the dif- 
ferences between the survival of tissues and their 
growth. Before elaborating further it would 
be well to point out that chicken tissues are very 
widely used for cultures, since one can readily ob- 
tain any type of tissue by removing an embryo 
chick from an incubated egg at any time during 
the twenty-one day period of incubation. If one 
then removes a fragment of heart, or any other 
organ, from an adult chicken, sets up a series of 
cultures and incubates them for a day or two, no 
growth will be apparent when they are examined, 
although the fragment may still be beating. The 
tissue is obviously alive and active. On the 
other hand if we remove the heart from an em- 
bryo chick, incubated eight to ten days, and pre- 
pare cultures from it, vigorous growth will have 
occurred in twenty-four hours. Embryonic tis- 
sues differ from adult in their inherent capacity 
for growth. It is even more remarkable that if 
an extract of embryo chick be added to an adult 
tissue culture, growth will ensue. From these 
and other experiments it has been shown that in 
every adult cell there are two factors, one for 
growth, one for the retardation or control of 
growth. Normally, after we reach maturity, 
practically no growth occurs, since the growth 
controlling factor is dominant. If such were 
not the case, we should become veritable mount- 
ains of flesh. The only growth that occurs in 
our bodies is for the repair of wounds, and indeed 
could not occur if it were not for a very remark- 
able provision of nature. Circulating in our 
blood stream there are a number of white blood 
cells as well as millions of red cells. The function 
of the white cells is to remove and digest dead 
and dying red cells and any germs that may 
get into the system, and to rush to any wound 
where germs may enter. They are, in fact, ex- 
cellent scavengers. In the margins of the wound 
they collect as a barrier of defence and since they 
are like embryonic celis in that they contain the 
growth stimulating factor, their presence in 
quantity about a wounded area means the libera- 
tion of some growth-promoting factor; the adult 


‘tissues begin to grow, and repair follows as a 


natural consequence. The growth regulating 
mechanisms are likely chemical ones and event- 
ually we shall know some of the details of their 
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nature. Once we can understand the funda- 
mental reasons for normal growth our chances of 
explaining the abnormal are considerably greater. 

There is one more method of approach which 
is a rather promising one and which is of com- 
paratively recent origin. A number of investi- 
gators have attempted to upset cell interrela- 
tionships and balance by injecting embryo chick 
pulp into the breast of adult fowls. It has been 
found that a fair proportion of the embryonic 
cells survive such treatment and grow for a time 
in tne adult bird as a conglomerate mass, but 
eventually regression occurs and the mass gradu- 
ally disappears. A Rockefeller Institute worker, 
apparently recalling the carcinogenic influence of 
tar when used as a chronic irritant, very ingeni- 
ously added a trace of tar to the minced chick 
embryo before injection. Such a step is frequent- 
ly followed by development of a malignant tu- 
mour in the injected embryonic pulp, which later 
infects the host tissues. The blood stream ap- 
parently picks up tumour cells from the primary 
growth, disseminates them widely through the 
bird, producing secondary growths which ulti- 
mately prove fatal. Such tumours are usually 
transplantable from bird to bird. The produc- 
tion of tumour in such a way suggests that em- 


bryonic cells are particularly susceptible to tu- 
mour producing agencies and that we might 
well adopt the method as an index of the power 
of a substance to produce malignant proliferation. 
Recently this method has demonstrated the fact 
that certain normal tissues contain substances 
capable of inducing malignant changes. What 
this substance or substances may be is not known, 
but possibly they may prove to be essential con- 
stituents of every cell; and if we can demonstrate 
the presence of such substances in white blood 
cells and embryonic cells, then our concepton of 
tumour formation will change; for it is not un- 
likely that normal growth-promoting substances 
may accumulate in abnormally large quantities 
in a cell, thereby initiating excessive and uncon- 
trolled growth. Cancer would then be interpret- 
ed as a distortion of physiological processes and 
independent of outside agents. Therefore the 
cancer ‘cure’ will be a reinforcement of the con- 
trol factor normally present in the body cells, or 
the annihilation of the wayward cells by some 
method so specific and selective in action that the 
host will not be killed along with the relatively 
few errant cells which constitute the tumour. 


W. B. BREBNER. 


MONTREAL 


By RAMSAY 


HE City of Montreal stands at the head of 
T navigation of the river St. Lawrence. 
Here the Lachine rapids bar further pas- 
sage to ocean-going vessels. Here too the river 
splits fan-wise into three branches which in old 
times formed the trade routes to the interior; the 
Ottawa river leads up into the old lumber and fur- 
producing district, the St. Lawrence leads to the 
Great Lakes, and the Richelieu leads to Lake 
Champlain and so to the south. It was up and 
down these rivers that trade passed before roads 
were thought of, and today, though the traders 
have abandoned the rivers, yet the railroads 
still follow the river valleys. So from the begin- 
ning of the colony, Montreal was the natural port 
of Canada, the point at which its trade concent- 
rated. When the prairies were opened up and 
the wheat traffic began to flow from the interior 
to England, it took the route through the great 
lakes to Montreal. At this point was the natural 
junction where goods must be landed or shipped, 
and so at this point a large city had to grow. 
The early fur trade, though valuable, did not 
call for very extensive building, nor did it encour- 


TRAQUAIR 


age local manufactures, it was essentially a trade 
of the wilds. So, until the first quarter of the 
XIXth. century Montreal remained a small town. 
The descriptions of travellers about this time give 
us a picture of an agreeable little town, though 
they read very strangely to us, who only know 
Montreal of today. A traveller of 1795 writes :— 


Montreal is not equal in size to Quebec but has consid- 
erably the advantage in point of cleanliness. On the 
whole Montreal has more the appearance of a middle-sized 
country town in England than any place I saw in Amer- 
Wee cciens In winter all is dance and festivity........ I 
have seen few places where a veteran officer of moderate 
means might intrench himself for life better than at 
Montreal. 


Today I am afraid that we could hardly give 
this advice. Another traveller at the beginning 
of the XIXth. century describes the city in a com- 
bination of geometry and pastoral enthusiasm. 


The city is that subdivision which is enclosed by the 
ancient fortifications, the ramparts, fosse and glacis of 
which are suffered to go to decay. Its form is that of a 
trapezium or quadrilateral figure whose sides are un- 
equal. It is situated on an inclined plane gently descend- 
ing towards the eastern branch of the St. Lawrence river, 
in whose ample bosom the island itself, with all its vil- 
lages, gentlemen’s seats and cultivated farms, reposes. 
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Altogether a pleasant little country town, 
with a population not yet reaching ten thousand, 
a place where everyone could know everyone, 
and where a retired gentleman could combine 
economy with agreeable company and might hope 
to possess a seat on a moderate income. 

The city proper at this time extended from 
Place Viger to McGill Street, (tien St. Augustine 
Street). It was bounded on the north by the 
‘Petite riviere’ whose course is now marked by 
Craig street, and a dirty ditch it was if accounts 
are to be trusted. St. Paul Street was the ‘Bust- 
ling business street near the river.’ Notre Dame, 
on the higher ground, was a quiet, genteel street 
of residences, stone cottages of one or two stories, 
very like those which we find today in the older 
villages. As for St. James Street, the street of 
the Dreadful Magnates, it is hardly mentioned, 
so suburban was it. 

By this time suburbs were begining to grow up 
round the city but the inhabitants evidently did 
not care to go far into the country. Indeed in 
a climate where deep snow is the rule for several 
months of the winter, it was natural for the 
people to live as closely as possible together. One 
of the obstacles which held back the growth of 
McGill University was that the buildings on the 
old McGill farm were so far from the city that 
students could not attend classes on account of the 
winter snows. Even now, in the opinion of the 
more old-fashioned citizens, life is only possible 
‘West of Bleury, east of Guy.’ 

Montreal began to grow about 1820; since then 
it has continued to grow with ever increasing 
rapidity in response to the ever increasing traffic 
which pours through it. 

Unfortunately, this growth was allowed to take 
place unchecked by any considerations other than 
the interests of the land speculator. Two factors 
seem to have controlled the laying out of the new 
suburbs—the existing country roads and the old 
farm divisions. The builders simply took the 
existing land divisions as they found them and 
laid out a gridiron of streets to conform to them, 
regardless of any idea that perhaps the lines 
suitable for the eighteenth-century farm fields 
would not be equally suitable for nineteenth-cen- 
tury city houses. Very little provision was made 
for open spaces, parks, or for main thorough- 
fares; the old city indeed had far more open 
space in proportion to its size than has the new 
one. By good fortune parts of the new site could 
not be built upon; Craig Street and McGill Street 
owe their width to old watercourses, Place Viger 
and Phillips Square were originally swamps. 


The course of one of the old brooks is marked 
by a series of open spaces, Phillips Square, Beaver 
Hall Square and Victoria Square; the Mountain 
was too steep and defied all attempts to convert 
it into building lots. But for these natural 
obstacles, it may be doubted whether Montreal 
today would have any open spaces at all, for the 
economists of the mid-nineteenth century valued 
land by the crop of houses which it could produce, 

Of course Montreal is now paying for this 
neglect. A proposal is now before the citizens 
for a loan of thirty million dollars mainly to do 
work which foresight would have rendered un- 
necessary. Open spaces must be made, old 
streets enlarged, new streets cut through the 
existing buildings. It would however be unfair 
to blame the city too severely for this state of 
affairs. Had Montreal been laid out in the 
XVIIIth century it might have had a spacious and 
dignified plan. Were it being laid out today, 
it is difficult (though not impossible) to imagine 
that modern city planning methods would be 
quite ignored. But the XIXth century was every- 
where a time of unrestrained individualism, and 
Montreal in this was no worse than other cities. 
It will probably fall to our grandchildren to clean 
up the mess both here and elsewhere, for we are 
only beginning to realize how big a mess it is. 

Montreal is situated in a French district and 
is itself predominantly a French city. But as 
was natural it attracted the English traders and 
so, since the English occupation, a sufficiently 
large English community has grown up to make 
it a bilingual city. This undoubtedly is its out- 
standing peculiarity, for bilingual cities are by 
no means common. 

We have already seen that Montreal is the 
natural centre for Canadian trade, but, regarded 
with the eye of the mariner, it is one end of the 
long road which stretches across the Atlantic 
to Great Britain. At one end is Montreal, at 
the other mainly Glasgow. Both are big, spraw- 
ling, dirty, prosperous, trading cities and both 
will probably always stay so. The more one 
knows of English Montreal the more Scotch it 
gets. McGill University, the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, the Fraser Institute, were founded, en- 
dowed, and enlarged by Scotsmen; many of the 
buildings in Montreal were built of red sandstone 
brought from the west coast of Scotland, and 
the accent of Glasgow is not unheard in her 
streets. 

So Montreal grew up as a ctiy of two con- 
munities. At first there were difficulties, the two 
peoples did not settle down quietly at once, and 
Montreal had to pass through a very troublesome 
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time before they learned to accommodate them- 
selves to each other. But today French and 
English live very amicably together with just 
those tiffs which are natural in a healthy family. 

For of course a perfectly united bilingual city 
is an impossibility. French and English each 
have their own culture and their own traditions 
both religious and national. The value of these 
traditions lies just in their sharp distinction. 
Were it possible to make a hash of French and 
English, to produce a single community which 
knew not whether it was French or English and 
which lisped both languages in a common mix- 
ture from its cradle, such a community would 
lose all the flavour and all the interest which 
the present double community presents. 

But though French and English are distinct, 
yet it is quite possible to make too much of this 
difference. Here I would enter a protest against 
the use of the word race. The French and Eng- 
lish are not different races, it is a wrong word and 
it leads to wrong ideas. The French and English 
are not even different nationalities, they are 
rather different cultures, though it is a little diffi- 
cult to find a word which will express their differ- 
ence. They hold different traditions, yet not so 
different that a mutual understanding is not both 
possible and attractive. It is quite possible for 
an Englishman or a Frenchman (in the widest 
sense of the names) to live all his life in Montreal 
without ever using a word of the other language, 
but it would be at times inconvenient, and such 
a one would be depriving himself of the most 
interesting feature of Montreal life. To anyone 
who wishes to share in the activities of the com- 
munity some knowledge of both languages is a 
necessity. 

Much has been written on this subject. It has 
been asserted that the use of the two languages 
is economically wasteful, that it holds back the 
cultural development of the community and that 
it prevents a high standard of education in either 
language. On the other side we are told that it 
gives a broader and more tolerant view of life, 
that a knowledge of both languages is in itself 
an education. Fundamentally this represents 
two irreconcilable attitudes. Some people desire 
to see everyone the same, particularly the same 
as themselves. Some people consider that differ- 
ences are good in themselves and that it is good 
to preserve them, simply as differences, in a world 
that tends to be overstandardised. 

Complete bilingualism is impossible; a com- 
plete fusion of French and English in Montreal 
is both impossible and undesirable. There are 
indeed in Montreal a small number of truly biling- 


ual people, mainly amongst the educated French 
families. They are a small and a very fortunate 
group, but, save for these few exceptions, Mont- 
real is clearly divided into two communities who 
mix as necessary for business and for common 
activities but who keep separate in their religion, 
their amusements, and their family life. After 
all, a man inevitably seeks the company of those 
who share the traditions, the language, and the 
culture of his childhood. Here the member of 
another community, however welcome, can only 
be a welcome visitor. 

This division into two communities has advan- 
tages and disadvantages. It does give us toler- 
ance and freedom of thought on both sides. To 
the visitor it gives to Montreal an agreably 
French air, a quality of being outside of America. 
But Montreal has no good concert hall, no first- 
class theatre, no good museum, and no general 
scheme for city planning or improvement. Mont- 
real has quite a number of little semi-private 
libraries, a few small museums, a number of 
second-class theatres, features quite understand- 
able when we realize that Montreal is two cities 
under one government. 

Montreal is an old city as cities go in Canada, 
for it was founded in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, but it has little to show in the way of 
historical antiquities. In the old days it was the 
seat neither of government nor of the church, 
it was not really of very much importance and so 
it never had many buildings of any size. The 


few which it had were mostly swept away during 


the first era of prosperity and wealth in the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The old parish 
church disappeared when the new church of Notre 
Dame was built in 1825, though the old tower 
lingered on until 1843 when it was removed as 
an obstacle to traffic. The old church of the 
Bonsecours still survives, a bedizened parody of a 
once typical Canadian church. Parts of the old 
seminary still remain, but most of the old houses 
have been swept away; the last old street went 
to make room for the new Courts. Fortunately 
the action of a few public-spirited citizens saved 
the Chateau de Ramezay in 1895 and it now 
houses the Archaeological and Numismatic Society 
and serves as a civic museum. This fine old Can- 
adian house was built about 1704 by M. de Ram- 
ezay, the Governor of Montreal, and has since 
then served many purposes. It is but one storey 
high with a vaulted basement and an attic, and, 
in looking at it, one cannot but be struck by the 
simple character of the house in which lived the 
governor and which even in the mid XIXth cen- 
tury was a seat of government and a court of 
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justice. It is hardly more than a big cottage. 
In those aristocratic and feudal days the differ- 
ence in mode of life between the rich and the poor, 
between the governor and the citizen, was in fact 
far less than it is today when democracy is fash- 
ionable. The house of M. Becancourt, built in 
1720, orginally stood beside the Chateau de Ram- 
ezay and was pulled down to make room for a 
market, the fate which so nearly overtook the 
Chateau. 


But though there are few interesting old build- 
ings in Montreal itself, there are many in the 
neighbourhood. The old Canadian woodcarvers, 
whose work forms so interesting a chapter in the 
history of the Province, have left many interest- 
ing carvings in the village churches of the neigh- 
bourhood. We know the names of some of these 
artists of old Montreal; Maitre Liebert, who made 
the high altars of Sault-au-Recollet and St. Mi- 
chael of Vaudreuil, David Fleury David who was 
responsible for the delicate decorations in the 
interior of Sault-au-Recollet, Louis Amable Que- 
villion who founded a school for architects and 
carvers and whose name is connected with more 
than twenty parish churches near Montreal. His 
work can be studied in the little church of St Mat- 
thias on the Richelieu River. Until recently this 
school of woodcarving and architecture has been 
almost unknown, but we are now beginning to 
realise the very genuine and Canadian culture 
which produced so much beautiful decoration. 

In Montreal there are naturally many large 
and expensive modern buildings. They may con- 
veniently be classified by the size of the columns 
which decorate their facades, the highest esteem 
being given to those with the highest columns. 
Until quite recently the city regulation forbade 
the erection of any building of more than eleven 
storeys or 130 feet high. Recently however an 
amendment has allowed large buildings to be set 
back after this height is reached and Montreal 
has one skyscraper and is promised several more. 

It is useless to criticize this step. It seems 
quite impossible to keep out high buildings, for 
good or bad it is quite evident that most people 
regard them as a distinction in their ctiy, so that 
all that can be done is to regulate them as well 
as possible. For the skyscraper is a very bad 
citizen. It leads to congestion of traffic and inter- 
feres with the rights and amenities of its neigh- 
bours. It is also extremely picturesque, often 
beautiful, and is a perfectly natural expression 
of corporate pride. As the towers of the old 
Signori flaunted their height over old Florence 
so do the towers of the new financiers flaunt over 


Montreal; in both cases the citizens were, and 
are rather proud of them. 

The future of Montreal is a large subject. Per- 
haps a century from now she will occupy the 
entire island; perhaps by then the Great Lakes 
will be flowing through Chicago, and Montreal 
will be an old-world relic. 

Of the exports and imports of Montreal, of 
the size of her elevators and of her taxes, of 
the number of her inhabitants, their riches and 
their poverty I will not write, for all these things 
are written in the financial number of the Gazette, 
Of the many-coloured illuminations in her streets, 
of her standardized hotels, of her magnificent res- 
idences and complete lack of public conveniences 
I will not write, for all these things are just as 
they are in any other Canadian City. We all 
have the right to grumble and we use it here 
quite freely, but after all Montreal is a city with 
a character of her own, and most of us would 
not willingly change for any other city on the 
continent. 


THREE WOMEN—OR ONE 
By ELLEN C. B. HEMMEON 

I built a tower frail but (I thought) sufficient, 
Of cynic, brittle laughter. Resting within 
Quite unassailable, I smiled to see 
Love’s dupes in pale procession pass me by. 
—One night I dreamed. He came and kissed me 

lightly 
And turned and went away. 

dream, 
Yet half-awake, I saw my tower collapse, 
I heard my tower tinkle into ruins. 
And knew that I could walk, with silent tears 
And stumbling, down a road of stones and thorns. 


Caught in my 


Once I wept to lose a faithless lover, 

I did not know that tears were not for that. 
Now that I know, when beauty’s snatched away, 
No tears slip. I am inconsolable 

Only in losing one of a pair of ear-rings, 
Delicate ear-rings that swing restlessly, 

Silver and green and carven and Chinese. 


To break hearts cruel?—No. To break a heart 
Is to break chains no power of earth or heaven 
Can forge or rivet again; it is to open 

Wide windows to the four cleansing winds; 

To give the freedom the blue heron knows 
Floating above the dyke, the peace he knows 
Dropping to his nest at sunset. 

It is to strike a flame that burns away 
Philosophies too facile; to destroy 

All blind and blinding faith: no cruelty here, 

But gifts—munificent to beggar thanks. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE DRUMS 
By THIERRY MALLET 


of an Indian drum far away, somewhere 
in the darkness.’ 

It was night, a dark grey northern night in the 
Fall. A tinge of frost was in the air. The lake 
lay unruffled at my feet, like an immense sheet 
of glass, streaked in the centre by the pale light 
of the full moon. Low down on the horizon, tu 
the west, the northern lights shimmered faintly. 
Overhead, the stars glittered, bright and cold. 
Not a breath of air anywhere. The smoke of 
my camp fire rose in a straight grey column, 
rigid like a mast, mounting, mounting, until it 
disappeared suddenly in the night far above. 

On the other side of the lake, the country 
spread itself in a confused mass of rolling hills, 
while, here and there, a boulder or a clump of 
spruce trees stood out like dark shadows against 
the sky. 

Behind me, to the north, the first undulating 
waves of the barren lands stretched far away, 
like an immense desert towards the Arctic. 

Everywhere, silence. Not a sigh from the 
wind. Not a splash on the lake. Not even the 
cry of a night bird on the wing. 

I had been sitting there, alone, listening, when 
suddenly, an Indian drum had started throbbing 
in the distance. 

Slowly, softly at first, each beat reached me at 
regular intervals. Then they waned, dying down 
gradually to hardly a sound, muffled, hollow, end- 
ing little by little in a steady murmuring drone. 
Later on, when that faint sound had lasted so 
long that I had nearly forgotten it, it swelled 
gently again, changing into a steady beat-beat- 
beat. This time, it throbbed clearer and clearer, 
then faster and faster, until it finally broke into 
a continuous roar which shattered the night and 
woke all the echoes in the hills, far away across 
the lake. 

There I remained until dawn, hugging my camp 
fire and listening to that drum. It never stopped 
once, and I dreamed and pondered over that un- 
known Indian who, a mile away, bending over his 
taut caribou skin, was drumming in front of his 
tepee, under the northern skies, as his forbears 
had drummed, centuries ago, years and years be- 
fore even the arrival of the first white man. 

What were the man’s thoughts, I wondered? 
What motive had he to drum there, alone, sur- 
rounded by his family and dogs, away from his 
tribe, far away from the trading station and the 
Catholic mission which claimed him as their own? 


D RUM-tap-tap-drum, the unmistakable throb 


Was it loneliness, superstition, the last remains 
of a religion faintly remembered through his 
father who was born and reared a pagan? Or 
was it simply a matter of blind atavism which 
made him construct a drum, such as the one his 
ancestors had always made, and beat it under the 
stars, with the palm or the knuckles of his right 
hand, as soon as he lost sight of the log huts of 
the trading village to which he was supposed to 
belong ? 

There he was, one of the last survivors of the 
once mighty tribe of Denes or Chipewayans, 
bridging the gulf of centuries with a little drum. 
And my thoughts, over the camp fire, under the 
spell of the throbbing of his caribou hide, carried 
me further and further away from my time. 

I forgot that the buffaloes had been wiped out 
in the south, that the beavers were dwindling in 
the north, that slowly but surely civilization was 
cutting down the last vast stretches of the Can- 
adian wilderness. I forgot that the railways 
were forever pushing northward their arms of 
steel, and that the day was in sight when there 
would be no place on this continent untainted by 
the touch of white men, and when Indians and 
Eskimos would vanish. 

I closed my eyes and imagined that the land of 
silent places still stretched unscathed from sea to 
sea. I dreamed of all the Indian tribes as they 
used to be, with their thousands of hunters. I 
remembered all the tales of the past, translated 
to me during the last twenty years, around so 
many camp fires, from Labrador to Yukon. 

And then I thought of the Battle of the Three 
Drums, as it was told to me, once, north of 59. 


Once upon a time, centuries ago, it was 
spring, early spring, on Wahpeyoo Lake. The 
snow had left the ground but although the swift 
rivers were running clear of ice, the lake still re- 
mained frozen solidly from shore to shore. 

Duck were already flying back from the 
south. The first flights of geese were honking 
their way north. One could hear the hoarse 
croaking of the raven and the shrill calling and 
whistling of the jays. The swollen little creeks 
gurgled, spluttered and foamed, teeming with 
spawning fish. The bears, gaunt and famished 
after their winter’s sleep, had left their dens to 
wander through the bush, first feeding on roots 
before going down to search the shallow waters 
at the edge of the rapids. Long strings of cari- 
bou plodded northward across the ice of the lake, 
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the does hastening ahead so as to reach the heart 
of the barren lands in time to give birth to their 
fawns, the bucks loitering behind aimlessly, mill- 
ing around when they saw anything to frighten 
them. The wolves had left the pack, seeking in 
pairs a den for their young, and the foxes at 
dawn barked on the rocky ledges of the hills. 
The otters, forsaking their winter haunts, were 
swimming upstream, while the beaver, abandon- 
ing their lodges, cruised about, searching for 
fresh trees to cut down. 

It was spring and the living was _ good. 
Game was plentiful. The days were already long. 
Travelling was easy on the glare ice of the lake. 

So thought Muskwa, the Cree, as he reached 
the southeast shore of Wahpeyoo Lake and pitch- 
ed his tepee in the shelter of the wind, under a 
cluster of spruce trees. 

It was the first time that he had ever 
travelled so far to the north-west and he knew 
that no one of his people, who were hunting to 
the east of him, had ever seen that lake. He 
noted the islands far out in the frozen waters. 
He saw no other tracks but those of wild 
animals. He was content for himself and his 
family. In his restlessness, he had wanted new 
hunting grounds to roam in, alone, and believing 
that the Crees were the only people alive in these 
parts, he was certain to have found what he was 
seeking. 

A few miles further west, along the same 
shore of the lake, it was also spring—and there 
also a man with his family appeared, this time 
coming from the west and heading east. His 
name was Kazaganeh and he belonged to the 
Chipewayan tribe. When he saw the lake, he de- 
cided to stop travelling. He was the first of his 
people to reach that spot and he pitched his camp 
in the shelter of the wind, close to a huge rock. 
He did not know how far the land extended to the 
east and he had never heard of the Crees. He 
was proud at the thought that he was alone in 
that new country and life seemed good to him, 
for he knew that the hunting would be successful. 

An hour’s walk to the north, in the center 
of the lake and right in the middle of the line 
formed by the two Indian camps pitched on the 
south shore, there arose a big island running 
from east to west. It was spring there also and 
far north, travelling on the ice, there also came 
a third man with his wife and children. His 
name was Yapuk and he was an Eskimo from the 
sea. He was searching for wood to build a new 
sleigh and to make new spears, harpoons, and a 
kayak to hunt in. He had never been as far 
south in his life, and he thought that he had 
reached the end of the world. 


When he climbed on the top of the island, he 
saw, on the south shore of the lake, the trees 
scattered among the hills, and he smiled happily. 
He had found what he wanted. He therefore 
pitched his camp, facing south, in the shelter of 
the wind, in the hollow of a little ravine. 

- The rest of the day passed. The three men 
were busy in their camps. Meanwhile the women 
cooked and the children played strange little 
games such as children still play the world over. 
The sleigh dogs, tied to pickets, lay curled up 
with the tips of their tails covering their noses 
but with their bright eyes opened, watching 
every move round the fire. 

Everything was quiet and peaceful The 
duck and the geese kept on winging their way 
northward, and the herds of caribou still plodded 
across the lake. Slowly the sun began its down- 
ward course: Gradually it became redder and 
redder until it kissed the crest of the hills to the 
north-west. Splashes of pink appéared here and 
there on the ice. Then the whole lake flamed 
for a few minutes. After that the sun, sinking 
more and more behind the land, disappeared 
entirely. Gradually the lake resumed its im- 
maculate whiteness, while the crimson on the 
horizon where the sun had vanished, changed 
into an orange shade which spread, mounting 
higher and higher until it reached the zenith. 
There it remained for a long time. Finally the 
blue of the sky seemed to creep down, and little 
by little the vivid coloring died. Then the stars 
came out, one by one, and it was night. 

At that moment the three men who thought 
they were alone on Wahpeyoo Lake entered their 
tepees and each one brought out a drum. 

The Cree Indian’s drum was small and made 
of moose hide. Its sound was sharp, high and 
clear. 

The Chipewayan’s drum was bigger and 
made of sealskin and its sound was very deep 
and hollow. 

The Eskimo’s drum was the largest of all, 
covered with caribou skins. Its sound was grave 
and slightly muffled. 

Each following the custom of his race, sat 
down beside the fire and began to drum. Ab- 
sorbed in the sound, he tapped and tapped with 
open hand or closed knuckles, and, at first he did 
not notice that other drums than his were throb- 
bing in the darkness. When, suddenly he heard 
them, he stopped abruptly in astonishment and 
fear, and silence reigned supreme again. 

After a long time, from the north of the lake 
cn the island there came one deep hollow boom, 
then a roll and then another boom, like a question 
mark from the man of the Arctic. Instantly it 
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was answered shrilly by the tap, tap, of the Cree 
drum, echoing sharply like the bark of an angry 
dog. Before the sound had died, the Chipewayan 
drum joined its muffled throbbing to the other 
Indian’s call. And from then on, each man, in 
a frenzy of excitement and rage. strove to drown 
the drumming of the two others and silence the 
two strange drums which dared to challenge the 
call of his own instrument. 

All night, the three drums doomed and roll- 
ed and throbbed in a continuous roar. All the 
echoes of the hills answered. And the waves of 
sound spread over land and lake, waking up the 
birds and scattering the herds of caribou far 
away. 

When the sun rose at last, there was silence 
again. The two Indian drums had stopped as 
soon as the first rays had flashed above the hori- 
zon to the north-east, but the big Eskimo drum 
had gone on, booming at long intervals, insolently, 
for more than an hour afterwards. 

There was no hunting that day. The three 
men remained in camp, alert, watching, their 
weapons ready. The women were frightened 
and the children whispered to one another close 
to the fire, while the dogs sniffed the air, uneasily, 
and howled up to the sky. 

Then night came again. This time, each 
man gave the drum to his eldest man child and 
told him to drum. The Eskimo started first, 
faintly. After that the Cree. Finally the Chip- 
ewayan. In a few minutes the rolling, north, 
east and west was continuous. Then, each man, 
seizing his weapons, left camp and vanished into 
the darkness, on the ice of the lake. 

The two Indians were armed with bows and 
arrows while the Eskimo had in his right hand a 
long spear, the point of which was in ivory with a 
fine copper head to it. 

The Cree and Chipewayan, stalking silently, 
made a straight line so as to get between the 
other and the Eskimo. The man from the Arctic 
advanced due south. 

Each man crept slowly, a few steps at a time. 
Clouds had come up from the east, the stars 
were hidden and it was dark. Meanwhile, the 
drum’s call rolled about them, the throbbing in- 
creasing savagely as the time passed, and each 
man child guessed that his father was on the 
point of facing his foes. 

Suddenly, the three warriors met. At a dis- 
tance of twenty paces. their shadows loomed out 
of the darkness. The two Indians sank lower on 
the ice, bending their bows. The Eskimo rose to 
his full height lifting his spear. Before his arm 
had finished its sweep, there was a double twang 
of the bow strings and two arrows pierced his 


chest. He fell stone dead, face downwards on the 
ice. Then the two Indians swung, facing one 
another, each man striving desperately to feather 
his arrow first. Both rose, bent and straightened 
simultaneously. Two arrows flashed through the 
night and both men fell. Their limbs quivered 
for a few minutes. One of them groaned. Then 
both lay still. 

The night passed on. Slowly, the throbbing of 
the drums grew less, until it died down completely 
when the sun rose for the second time. 

From the flap of each tepee, the women who 
had been gazing across the lake since the first 
flash of dawn, saw three small dark specks mo- 
tionless on the ice. And a long wail of grief 
arose from the three camps, for each woman 
understood at a glance that the Battle of the 
Drums had been fought and lost. 

One after the other, the Eskimo first, then the 
Cree, then the Chipewayan, each woman, accom- 
panied by her eldest man child and hauling her 
little hand sleigh toiled forth across the lake, 
picked up the body of her dead man and toiled 
back to camp. 

That afternoon, before sundown, each woman 
buried her husband, the two Indian warriors 
being laid to rest in a deep grave in the sand on 
the top of a little hill, the Eskimo on the surface 
of the earth, under a huge pile of rocks—for such 
is the custom. 

A little later, when the wind had died down, 
when the smoke of each camp fire began to mount 
slowly, straight up to the sky, when the sun had 
set for the third time, there rose again the sound 
of the three drums. But this time, the throbbing 
was slow and very, very low and did not last long, 
for each man child was tired and frightened. 

And the next day, the three camps were desert- 
ed for there was no one on Wahpeyoo Lake. 

And from there on, the Crees, the Chipewayans 
and the Eskimos fought and killed each other each 
time they met. And the war between them went 
on and on for a long, long time, until the white 
man came and laid down his laws. 


So went the legend! 
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CANADIAN AND AMERICAN HISTORY—AND HISTORIANS* 


By FRANK H. 


E are pretty well accustomed by this time 

to invidious comparisons between ourselves 

and our American neighbours. During the 
recent hard times we have had to listen ad nau- 
seam to reflections upon their superiority to us 
in business methods and organization, upon their 
outdistancing of us in the exploitation of natural 
resources, and generally upon their unequalled 
skill in the technique of getting rich quick. And 
it was rather poor consolation to point by way 
of retort to such phenomena as Dayton, or Big 
Bill Thompson, or Mr. Sinclair and his juries. 
But there is one field of work in which the super- 
iority of the Americans to ourselves is even more 
marked than in the field of business. It is the 
field of historical research and historical writing. 
The contrast between what is being accomplished 
on the two sides of the boundary line in this very 
important activity is so striking that it is worth 
a good deal more consideration than we in Canada 
have hitherto been willing to give it. 

The enormous annual output of historical books 
and theses in the United States has long been a 
familiar spectacle; and it used to be our habit to 
declare that these studies were more notable for 
their quantity than for their quality. But this 
criticism is surely no longer valid. A new 
humanism breathes through the recent work of 
American historical scholars. No one can read 
many of their books which have been appearing in 
the last decade without being impressed by the 
breadth of their learning, their penetrating in- 
sight into human nature and its reactions to its 
environment, their subtlety of discrimination, 
their thoroughly realistic temper. The modern 
school of American professors of history have, 
in fact, rescued their subject from the two op- 
posite vices to which it is prone in academic hands, 
either literary dilettantism or dry-as-dust pur- 
poseless research, and have made it a living 
humanistic study. 

Why is Canadian history so far behind? Why 
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has it not been touched by this American Ren- 
aissance? Why is the output of our historical 
literature so meagre in quantity and so mediocre 
in quality? These are questions which should 
interest more than merely academic circles. For 
people who do not look backward to their ances- 
tors will never look forward to their posterity ; 
and there must surely be no country in the world 
where professional historians are doing so little 
to satisfy the natural craving of their people for 
enlightenment about their past and for guidance 
in interpreting the meaning of their national 
development. We cannot plead our youth. The 
zeal with which Australians and South Africans 
study their own country puts us, the senior Dom- 
inion, to shame. And why are we not spurred 
on by the example of our American Colleagues? 
How long shall we have to wait until a Canadian 
Beard can write of the Rise of Canadian Civiliza- 
tion? At any rate it is high time that we 
abandoned the intellectual snobbery of no truck 
or trade with the Yankees and set ourselves to 
study what American historians are doing in the 
rewriting of American history. We must be a 
duller lot than even our current productions would 
indicate of such study doesn’t inspire some of us 
to a new conception of what the writing of Can- 
adian history might become. 

The publications listed at the foot of this 
page are outstanding examples of this new Am- 
erican history. Mr. Morison’s two volumes pro- 
vide what is probably the most useful history 
of the American Republic that could be put into 
a Canadian reader’s hands. They are the result 
of his tenure of the chair of American history 
at Oxford and were written to explain his country 
to his English friends. All through the work one 
can see that he is trying to bring out what dis- 
tinguishes American civilization from European. 
American leaders in public life are explained to 
English readers by being displayed in the social 
and cultural environment which produced them. 
Political and constitutional struggles and the pol- 
itical parties which conducted them are analysed 
so as to make clear their class or sectional origin. 
And the typical American political ideas which 
are connected with the great names of Jefferson 
and Hamilton and which spring up anew with 
every fresh generation in the United States, are 
interpreted by reference to the permanent econ- 
omic forces which underlie American life. This 
emphasis on the social background of politics is 
of course the chief characteristic of the new his- 
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tory, and it marks all the recent American text- 
books. But where will one find it in Canada? 

The History of American Life, of which four 
volumes out of twelve are now published, is pure 
social history and nothing else. One writer, an 
energetic exponent of the new school, has declared 
in a review that its editors have been too modest 
and that they should have boldly labelled their 
work, a history of the United States, since the do- 
ings of politicians and generals and diplomats are 
meaningless apart from the social complex which 
the writers of these volumes have made it their 
task to study. At any rate it is not with the 
politicians as such that the authors here are con- 
cerned. It is with the opening up and settling of 
the country, the growth of classes and sections, 
the development of trade and industry and trans- 
portation; and with the effect which these proces- 
ses had on the way people lived and thought with 
their religion and art and science, with the books 
they read and wrote, the houses they lived in, the 
schools they went to, the amusements they en- 
joyed. Books of this kind are apt to degenerate 
into a mere collection of unrelated data, but each 
of these four volumes is notable for the skill with 
which the author has woven a mass of detail into 
a connected whole and made a clear pattern out 
of it all. Here more skilfully than in any other 
works known to this reader, the citizen of the 
twentieth century is given the material for obtain- 
ing an imaginative understanding of what life 
was like in the colonial era, or in the era of Jack- 
sonian democracy, or in the post-Civil War era. 
And to give such an understanding is surely the 
main function of the historian. 

The gloomy reflection returns. Why do we not 
do this sort of thing in our Canadian history? 
Consider the detailed realism with which Messrs. 
Wertenbaker and Adams reconstruct the story of 
how European colonists built a new society in a 
new world, of how it became differentiated from 
the society of the old world, of how the growth of 
towns and the processes of land settlement and 
cultivation created a new aristocracy and a new 
working class; and compare this with the few 
sketchy amateurish paragraphs on social life 
with which the Canadian historian is apt to re- 
lieve the dreary chronicle of constitutional strug- 
gles in early Upper Canada. Consider Professor 
Fish’s graphic portrayal of the exuberant de- 
mocracy of the 1830’s and 1840’s with its mingled 
vulgarity and idealism; and compare this with 
the dull formal constitutional hair-splitting which 
fills our books on the same period in Canada, the 
Responsible Government period; and think of 
what might be made of that Responsible Govern- 


ment struggle if some Canadian historian sat 
down to portray it as the rise of frontier dem- 
ocracy in Canada, and devoted himself to finding 
out what Canadians on their farms and in their 
shops were doing and thinking, instead of what 
some English governor was writing to some Eng- 
lish Colonial Secretary. Consider Professor Nev- 
ins’ analysis of the period immediately after the 
Civil War, with its enormous chaotic expansion of 
business and industry, its strenuous vitality and 
its reeking corruption; and compare this with the 
superficial journalism about parties and politi- 
cians which passes muster for history in most of 
our books that deal with the post-Confederation 
period. Consider the constant pains which Pro- 
fessor Morison takes to explain the States Rights 
agitations that appear so often in American his- 
tory as merely rationalizations of the economic de- 
mands of particular sectional interests; and think 
of the exploration which will have yet to be done 
in Canadian history before the processes will be 
exposed by which dominant ecclesiastical or econ- 
omic interests have made use of similar cries here. 
‘Consider the interpretation which runs all 
through these books of parties and party pro- 
grammes in terms of their economic and sectional 
basis; and compare it with the naive romanticism 
with which our histories still take all politicians 
at their face value and still talk about their prin- 
ciples as if Burke’s definition of party were still 
the last word on the subject. 

The root cause of this lamentable failure of 
Canadian historians to measure up to their 
opportunities is that they are most of them suffer- 
ing from a belated colonialism. One of the cur- 
ious features of our present-day Universities, 
upon which our grandchildren will reflect with 
wonder, is the fact that the history taught in them 
is predominantly the history of England 
and Europe, and that the students are encouraged 
directly or indirectly to despise the history of 
their own country and of the continent of which 
it forms a part. Anyone who knows the inside 
of a Canadian University is familiar with the 
slightly amused condescension with which the 
genteel members of its history department greet 
the suggestion from some outer barbarian that 
the most important history for Canadians to 
study is Canadian history, and that the next most 
important is American history, because the 
United States forms part of the same continent 
and the same western world as ourselves. The 
result of such a state of affairs, which has now 
lasted for a couple of generations, is that the 
history which is taught and studied in Canadian 
universities has ceased to be a living thing, it 
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Dead Man’s Rock 


$1.00 


How the great ruby of Ceylon was 
found, lost, found again, and lost for 
good. A tragic love-story is interwoven, 
oe) there is an impressively sinister vil- 
lain. 


The Blue Pavilions 


$1.00 


William III. comes to the throne and 
there is war in Flanders. After thrilling 
adventures in Holland, the hero is cap- 
tured and sent to the galleys. His free- 
dom follows a stirring fight between a 
galley and a king’s ship. 

Quiller-Couch-Duchy Edition 
Complete list on application. 





Catering to the 
Connoisseur 











Hakluyt Voyages 


Volumes IX. and X. 


Admittedly the most important non- 
fiction reprint of the season, this de luxe 
edition is now complete. This makes 
the only comprehensive, complete and 
authoritative edition available, and _ is 
much wanted by those who are proud of 
the representative nature of their library, 
as well as those people of cultivated lit- 
erary taste and historical knowledge who 
appreciate to the full its quaint flavour 
and documentary importance. 

The two volumes, $4.50. 


A limited number of sets of the first 
eight volumes are still available at $18.00. 


‘‘Books for Pure 
Pleasure” 


So are described the works of Quiller- 
Couch, now collected in Duchy Edition, 
beautifully bound in blue and gold in 
attractive pocket size. ‘‘Q’’, the author 
of this long series of tales and stories, 
historical, romantic, humorous _ and, 
above all, human, is probably better 
known than his other self, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, essayist, critic, and Pro- 
fessor of English Literature at Cambridge 
University; yet the understanding, 
judgment and sweetness of spirit that fit 
him for the latter position impregnate 
the work of the former and give it in- 
comparable value among such books. 

Quiller-Couch-Duchy Edition. 
Per volume, $1.00. 


JPR 


224 Bloor St West 
TORONTO 











Henrik Ibsen 


(Born Mar. 20, 1828.) 
No. 494—A_ Doli’s House contains the 
earliest of Ibsen’s social dramas. 


No. 552—Ghosts,” etc. Contains “The 
Warriors at Helgeland,”’ “Ghosts,” and 
“An Enemy of the People.’ 


No. 659—The Reon, Pillars of So- 
ciety and Rosmersholm. 


No, 729—Lady Inger of Ostraat, etc. 


No. 747—Peer Gynt. A brilliant poetic 
fantasy, based on Norwegian folklore, 
= ae the national tempera- 


wer ‘cada A dramatic poe 
John Bunyan (born Nov., ‘tah. 


No. tS - Pilgrim’s Progr 
. G. Rossetti (born May 12. "1828). 


m.. 627—Poems and Transiations. 


History of Montreal 
1640-1672 
By Dollier de Casson 


Translated by Ralph Flenley 


Mr. Flenley’s flowing English in an 
accurate and spirited translation lends 
new life to this important chapter in 
the history of our country. Dollier wrote 
in the days of Pepys and de Retz, when 
authors compiled their memoirs, not to 
amaze the reading public, but to give 
some sort of permanent and clear ex- 
pression to events that were of real in- 
terest, hence the material is fascinating 
in the extreme. The vivid detail makes 
Canada’s past. live amazingly for us. 


Limited edition, $7.50 


The Ship of Stars 


$1.00 
A romance of love and friendship, and 
of a church built on the sands. 


Wandering Heath 


Opens with am, ‘.- Call of the Reef,” 
most impressive of ghostly tales, and in- 
cludes much delectable matter. 


The Adventures of Herry 


Revel 
$1.00 
A foundling chimney-sweep, in the ex- 
ercise of his calling, finds a dead body, 
runs away, helps unravel a dastardly 
plot, and takes part in the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Quiller-Couch-Duchy Edition 
Other titles on application. 














J.M. DENT 
& SONS Limited 


Aldine House 
224 Bloor Street W. 


TORONTO 


1928 Literary Cen- 
tenaries 


The year 1928 will commemorate the 
centenaries of the birth of seven great 
men—IBSEN, TOLSTOI, OLIVER GOLD. 
SMITH, BUNYAN, CAPTAIN COOK, D. 
G. ROSSETTI and JULES VERNE. To 
the immediate left and right of this 
space is a list of their chief works, readily 
obtainable in a popular and attractive 
form in “EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY.” 
Once more this demonstrates the unique 
range of the Library, in which about 400 
authors, English, classical and foreign, 
are represented. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY—812 Volumes. 
Cloth, 55c; Library Cloth, 75c, and a 
limited number in leather, $1.00. 


Rovers of the Valley 


By A. H. Ball 


Deputy Minister of Education, Sask. 


Boy Scout Commissioner. 


The strong patriotic and _ citizenship 
elements in this book make it a desirable 
book from the point of view of the adult, 
while the stirring adventures of these 
young Scouts and their schemes for plan- 
ning their camp make the book fascin- 
ating for the youngsters. It is an out- 
door book, sunny, breezy, wholesome and 
captivating. The coloured and black and 
white illustrations by Christine Chisholm 
add interest. 


$1.75 








Catalogues and folders on subjects in 
which you are Interested will be sent, 
post free, on request. 





Leo Tolstoi 
(Born Aug. 28, 1828.) 
No. 469—Master and Man, and Other 
Tales and Parables. 


Nos. 525-527—War and Peace (3 volumes). 
No. 591—Childhood, Boyhood and Youth. 
Nos. 612-13—Anna Karenina (2 volumes). 


Oliver Goldsmith 
(Born Nov. 10, 1728.) 


No. 295—The Vicar of Wakefield. 
No. 415—Poems and Plays. 


Jules Verne 
(Born Feb., 1828.) 


No. 319—Twenty Thousand Leagues Un- 
der the Sea. 

No. 367—Dropped from the Clouds. 

No. 368—Abandoned. 

No. 369—The Secret of ae et 

No. 779—Five Weeks in 
Around the World in Eighty voned 


Captain Cook 
(Born Oct. 28, 1728.) 
No. 99—Voyages of Discovery. 
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has become a mere mechanical and pedantic dis- 
cipline instead of a human study. For the his- 
torian, like Antaeus, musi constantly renew his 
vitality by contact with the earth, and the only 
earth with which we Canadian historians can 
have contact is North American earth. Both 
distance and poverty make it impossible for us to 
keep in real touch with Europe, and it is only 
a snobbish colonialism which prevents our his- 
torians from recognising the fact and acting ac- 
cordingly. We must cease to gaze wistfully 
across the ocean and we must turn our energies 
to the vast unexplored fields which lie all around 
us. The greatest need of Canadian historians at 
present is a Christopher Columbus to discover 
America for them. 

In the meantime, if there are any intelligent 
millionaires in this country, one of them might 
assist the still undiscovered Columbus to emerge 
by presenting sets of Morison, of the History of 
American Life and of Beard’s Rise of American 
Civilization to every professed historian in Can- 
ada, and by inscribing on the titlepages Go thou 
and do likewise. 











HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY IN CANADA 


AN HISTORICAL ATLAS OF CANADA, edited by 
Lawrence J. Burpee, maps by John Bartholomew 
and Son. Ltd. (Thomas Nelson and Sons; pp. 


A8 and 32 plates; $1.75). AN ANNOTATED MAP- 
BOOK OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, by Keith Le Chem- 
inant. (Routledge; pp. XII, 71; 3/6). 


HE volume written by Mr. Burpee with the 

assistance of eminent Canadian historians 
must be regarded as a bench mark in Canadian 
history and appraised as such. The book is 
designed, if one may judge from the reasonable- 
ness of the price, for the use of students in high 
schools and universities, and as such it illustrates 
the virtues and defects of Canadian history. The 
Atlas is divided into four or five sections, physical 
back-ground, 7 maps; discovery and exploration, 
16 maps; wars, 16 maps; political development 
including boundary disputes, 22 maps—a rough 
index of the importance attached to these subjects 
by Canadian historians. The maps on explora- 
tion are extremely valuable and complete, al- 
though no reference is made to the work of 
Blanchet and Bernier; and as much might be said 


for the section on wars and on political bound- 
aries; indeed the battle maps are designed for 
miltary schools rather than for the average stu- 
dent. Mr. Burpee has been a pioneer in the study 
of Canadian exploration, as is amply demonstra- 
ted in the maps and the notes. Exploration, 
political growth, and war—these are the beaten 
paths of Canadian history. 

The unworked fields are painfully obvious, es- 
pecially that of the industrial, economic, and 
social growth. For example, no understanding 
of Canadian economic development is possible 
without an appreciation of Canada’s geological 
background, and yet we search in vain for a map 
showing even the Pre-Cambrian shield. Climate 
is scarcely less important and although several 
maps on this subject are included—a pressure 
map for January and July would have been ex- 
tremely useful. On the economic side the con- 
tributions of the North American Indian to Can- 
ada are of fundamental importance, but a map of 
tribes and linguistic groups without reference to 
cultural traits such as are shown in Wissler’s 
valuable maps means little. The section on in- 
dustrial development is valuable in showing the 
location of early settlements and of railways, 
canals, and roads, but the omission of the location 
of the largest lumber mills, and pulp and paper 
mills, of the fisheries, (no map of the banks being 
included) and of other industrial aspects leaves 
much to be desired. Maps are included under the 
section on population showing hydro-electric 
development and mineral developments, but that 
of the latter is very misleading. Notes relating 
to the various maps, a bibliography and a list of 
dates remove these defects in part, but there is 
no reference to such important works as W. J. A. 
Donald, History of the Iron and Steel Industry in 
Canada, and D. MacGibbon, Canadian Railway 
Rates and the Board of Railway Commissioners. 

It is possible to complain of errors which have 
crept into the notes—the Northwest Company 
founded 1795 (p.25) to cite an example—but 
these are of very minor importance compared 
to the general defects. Nor is it possible to hold 
Mr Burpee responsible—few men have done 
more to round out the study of Canadian history 
and to blaze new trails. His defects are the 
defects of pioneer work. The problem is much 
deeper and incidental to the intensive individual- 
ism of anew country. Canadian history has been 
dominated by political developments—a point 
amply demonstrated in this Atlas. 

The volume by Mr. Le Cheminant effectively 
illustrates the defects of Mr. Burpee’s Atlas. It 
is very sketchy and the reference to Canada is 
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enables one to quickly identify any flower. 


from Kansas to the Arctic Circle. 


SHORT CUT COOKERY; by Mabel Claire. 


same results in a fraction oi the time. 


Pocket size with waterproof binding ............... 


A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HEALTH; by Dr. 
Donald Armstrong, Assistant Secretary, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


os Re: QUIN shes oe as Vnc sacs ccmees cenwouet 


For the Summer Cottage 


A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS; by Norman Taylor, Curator of the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens. 


A concise and unusually practical guide to the Wild Flowers east of the Mississippi and north of Virginia. 
than 1,200 Species are described and 520 represented by accurate line drawings. 
It is scientifically accurate, but simple enough for the child of twelve. 
3a ereiah eiarecelaleyelacela arse se Gi hie rely Recall aid ao Sent lee aa meaate war iee $3.00 


More 
An ingenious numbering method 


A GUIDE TO THE TREES; by C. C. Curtis, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, Columbia University. 


Differently treated, but quite as simple and accurate as the above, this book describes every variety of tree found 
Over 200 line drawings. 


Uniform with the above. .........cccceececeevces $2.00 


THE BUSY WOMAN’S COOK BOOK; by Mabel Claire. 


The author scorns the old fashioned time-consuming and inefficient recipes and shows how to produce the 
Realizing the cruelty of keeping any one over a stove this beautiful summer 
weather, we earnestly advise every housewife to add these books to her kitchen equipment ......... $1.50 each 


Lee Frankel, Assistant Vice-President, and Dr. 


These noted authorities on public health have compiled a practical reference book on first aid and general 


side TACOS alg ge Mama Rae cele Oh eae ele doa wa walnaaaiew ea ++. $3.00 





THE STUPID 19th CENTURY 


By Leon Daudet, of the Academie Goncourt and trans- 
lated by Lewis Galantiere. 


A virulent condemnation of the 19th Century in general and 
democracy in particular by one of the leading advocates of the 
church and the monarchy in France. The events leading up to 
the Franco-Prussian War, British and American policies, the 
principles of colonization, punitive measures, armaments, and 
education all come in for their measure of constructive, if de- 
vastating, criticism. $2.50 








WORDS AND POETRY 


By George H. Rylands, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, with an introduction by Lytton Strachey. 


“Poetry is not written with ideas; it is written with words.”’ 

From Chaucer’s day to the present, the author traces the 
sensuous development of poe and word values.—‘“‘It is pleas- 
ant to follow him as he explains and explores. The wide rich 
fields are open before us—the paths are flowery—the nosegays 
many and sweet. We are lured down fascinating avenues of 
surmises; we ask questions, and all is made clear by some cun- 
ningly chosen bunch that is put into our hands , full of unex- 
pected fragrances, or, perhaps, by the moon. 
Strachey’s introduction. 





To Suit Every Taste 


THE NORNS ARE SPINNING 
By Andreas Haukland. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Barent TenEych. 
A tale of tragedy, vengeance and inexorable ate laid in 


the time of the early Vikings, by one of the most popular of 
Scandinavian novelists. $2.50 


EN GARDE! 


By Samuel Morse. 


Roemarine, Political Intrigue, and sword play in Mazarin’s 
France $2.50 


THE EMERALD TIGER 


By Edgar Jepson. 


Mystery and adventure in Mr. Jepson’s humorous and_ini- 
mitable style. $2.00 





HYACINTH 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 


One of the most exquisite fantasies and elf-like bits of mad- 
ness conceived in many a day. $2.00 


MONSIEUR CROCHE, THE DILLETANTE 
HATER 


By Claude De Bussy. 


n this sole literary remain of the great creator of PEL- 
LEAS and MELISANDE, we find serene and humorous notes 
on the subjects in which all music lovers are interested. $2.00 


KARIN’S MOTHER 


By Margaret Goldsmith. 


An authentic picture of post-war Berlin and an excellent 
character study of an American Mother and her relationship 
to her German son and daughter of divergent types. -00 





IRWIN & GORDON Limited 
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66 Temperance St. “ 


Toronto 2 
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‘limited to 12 pages, but one finds immediately 
the geological background, the location of im- 
portant passes, the chief staple producing areas, 
including wheat, ranching, lumbering, fishing, 
mining (coal, iron, nickel, silver, gold, asbestos) 
with definite references and locations. The two 
volumes are not supplementary, but they do illust- 
rate the strong and weak points of Canadian 
history and geography. 
HAROLD A. INNIS 


RALEIGH—SOLDIER AND COURTIER 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH, by Milton Waldman (Mac- 
millans in Canada pp. 254; $3.75). 


R. Waldman, who is the editor of the Golden 
Hind Series, contributes thereto the volume 
on Raleigh. It is dedicated to J. C. Squire, a 
fact which may not unreasonably be taken to 
indicate that the author’s affinities are primarily 
literary. That indeed is illustrated in the ad- 
mirable writing of the volume, and by the excellent 
and sympathetic treatment of Raleigh’s literary 
work. It should not be suggested however that 
the volume is deficient on the historical side. The 
author has used all the standard authorities, and 
has even added a little information. 

Whilst the main parts of Raleigh’s life are pret- 
ty well established, judgments upon his career 
have fluctuated widely, and the interest of a new 
life lies primarily in its portraiture of the man. 
When we get beyond the enthusiasm of boyhood 
for so sparkling a figure, we are at once faced by 
the problem of the alternative violent admiration 
and hatred which Raleigh aroused in his own day. 
That he outlived his age is true enough: what the 
caprice of Elizabeth did its best to spoil, the sour 
dislike of James found vent in destroying. But 
that does not entirely explain the matter. Ral- 
eigh in that last famous speech at the block in 
Old Palace Yard showed that he knew himself as 
befitted a man about to die :— 


Of a long time my course was a course of vanity. I 
have been a seafaring man, a soldier and a courtier, and 
in the temptations of the least of these there is enough 
to overthrow a good mind and a good man. 


Transpose the order to give the courtier its fatal 
pre-eminence, read a ‘brave‘ for a ‘good’ man, 
add that he was poet, naval strategist, and his- 
torian as well, and we may read back from the 
headman’s axe to early manhood well enough. 
And more than that is (in any case) speculation. 

Raleigh on the make, come up from Devon to 
London, like a Gascon to Paris, angling for place, 
lands and gold, is not a pleasant sight. Nor is 


Raleigh in Ireland more seemly: he lacked pity 


as he lacked humour. The times were rough 
and he was rough with them. And his ‘Faery’ 
was not always good for him or to him. But 
Raleigh leading the attack on the town of Horta 
in the Azores, ordering his lieutenant to take off 
his white sash to avoid being shot, but refusing 
to take off his own red one; Raleigh turning 
verses with Spenser, facing an? outfacing *:s 
judges, leading the way at Cadiz, writing his 
history in the Tower or making that last futile 
effort on the Orinoco—this Raleigh magnificently 
squares the balance, and always will do so long 
as we recognize an Elizabethan Age. R.F. 


INTELLECTUALLY NON-INTELLECTUAL 


CONTEMPORARIES AND SNOBS, by Laura Riding 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 255; $2.50). 


AS literary England ever in such a state 

of confusion? The large figures are slip- 
ping away one by one and the noisy coteries are 
taking their place; instead of separate individ- 
uals who create something, we now have groups 
of individuals who argue and theorize, edit so- 
phisticated journals, profess various forms of 
nihilism, and do this in a half-intelligible jargon 
of their own. One might prefer to ignore them 
all, go back to Homer and the good old books 
with a clean strong wind blowing through them 
and leave these eccentricities to stew themselves 
to death. But it is increasingly difficult to ignore 
them; they have invaded the best publishing- 
houses and they seem to have a finger in the best 
reviews. How else could the present volume have 
appeared where it does and have been received 
with solemnity in the T.L.S. and elsewhere? 

As its title implies, the book is intended as an 
attack on the existing condition of English letters. 
But what of that? The medieval king had his 
salaried fool, and the modern coterie owns its 
critic. This author is so steeped in the verbiage 
and the personalities and the special theories of 
the moment that she can do nothing but echo 
them, and hence the spirit of joyless, frustrated 
sterility that pervades the book from cover to 
cover. All that is barren, discouraging, wither- 
ing, childless, impotent, life-destroying seems 
to have connived in the writing of these hope- 
lessly over-intelligent pages which torture the 
brain as sand and alum torture the tongue. 
And if these words by their seeming immoderate- 
ness make the reader ask whether it is quite as 
bad as all that, here are a few quotations in sup- 
port of them:- 


Poetry is not contemporary poetry. It is not philoso- 
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phy. It is not even literature. As between literature 
pon life it is closer to life. But life invents time rather 
than poetry, a sanctimonious comment on itself, a self- 
lessness. Poetry invents itself. 

The pure poem is arrived at by subtracting the poem from 
itself. 

Can minds and their perceptions be erased by a piece of 
self-investigated india-rubber? 

The Pyramids are penetratingly obvious. 


We have also to endure such facile cleverness 
as the adjective ‘intelluptuous’, describing Mr. 
Aldous Huxley—the sort of bastard coinage that 
flits playfully into everybody’s mind—and out 
again, if we give it half a chance; or the phrase 
‘an intellectually non-intellectual intellect’ which 
our grandfathers would have rightly refused to 
print and which our grandchildren will also refuse 
to print: we are told of ‘Keats little hill of non- 
sense’, the ‘amazing critical banalities of Word- 
worth’, that ‘Francis Thompson is not a respect- 
able literary reference’, that Goethe’s poetry ‘died 
as it was being written’ poor thing. 

It says much for the author that for all her 
fantastic sophistries she sees what is the matter 
and on p. 128 states it: 

So it comes about that the modernist poet tends to have 
an exaggerated, even an abnormal pre-occupation with 
criticism: largely forced upon him, as has been noted, by 


the defensive position into which poetry is put by modern 
life. 


The fact that the author is so deeply in- 
volved in the excesses she discovers only serves 
to show the hold they have secured upon her 
generation: thus she ends by making her point 
more effectively than she intended—at her own 
expense. Future generations may turn to such 
books as this to illustrate a period of English 
letters when an otherwise acute and intelligent 
person—there is occasional evidence of these good 
qualities—could consent to write wholesale balder- 
dash. One understands that a person living too 
exclusively with small children might drop into 
their way of talking and grow accustomed to a 
sort of goo-goo, walkee-walkee pigeonese which 
the youngsters understand but no one else; and 
most of us have seen or experienced the special 
slang and the special connotations which develop 
in a restricted intimate circle, in the family or 
the isolated holiday-party or among the inhabit- 
ants of a jail. This supposedly harmless phen- 
omenon we are now compelled to witness on a 
more serious and pernicious scale as it invades 
the field of English literary criticism, so free 
hitherto from the excesses of Continental theor- 
izing, so healthily amateurish, so undogmatic. 
The result is desolating. This book is probably 
A. B. C. to the few who live in its world and were 
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Salvage All 


By Grace Jones Morgan 


A dramatic tale of the seacoast of Vancouver. From the 
time when Tisana, the little street singer, first appears upon 
the scene until the close outlining the first few passionate 
years of her turbulent existence, scenes of poignant realism 
follow as clear-cut as cameos. 


$2.00 


The Delight of Great Books 


By John Erskine 


Works of genius made of vital interest to us by a genius 
in interpretation. 
$2.50 


Edited by Edward Garnett 


Letters From Joseph Conrad 
1895-1924 
It is no exaggeration to describe this book as of para- 


mount importance to English literature —wWilliam McFee, 
in N.Y. Herald-Tribune. 
$3.50 


By Iris Barry 


Portrait of Lady Mary 
Montagu 


Fascinating, delightful—more vital and charming than 
nine-tenths of even the best novels.—Nation and Athen- 
aeum. Illustrated. 

$5.00 
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talking yesterday with the author and see them- 
selves in what she writes; to others it is mostly 
grotesque rubbish. Laura Riding should be per- 
suaded to take a long sea-voyage, settle in some 
other part of the globe—if she settles in Sask- 
atchewan or the Yukon she must beware of the 
Canadian Authors’ Association—and there write 
a sensible book, if she chooses. 

: BARKER FAIRLEY. 


THE GOD OF THE MACHINE 


THE ABSOLUTE AT LARGE, by Karel Capek (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 242; $2.50). 


VERYONE who read Krakatit will remember 
that Mr. Capek showed in that dream 
a certain preoccupation with the idea of the 
release of atomic power. In The Absolute at 
Large he releases it with effects that seem to 
surprise even himself. For when Engineer 
Marek perfects his ‘Karburator’, which breaks 
up and consumes atoms, he proves (to his own 
dismay as a good Atheist) that the pantheistic 
hypothesis is true. God—The Absolute—impris- 
oned through all the ages in the matter He had 
created, is suddenly set free. And as the Kar- 
burators supplant all other forms of power and 
are distributed about the world, so does the Ab- 
solute supplant the old Adam in the hearts of 
men and exert His power with the utmost gusto 
and impartiality. He seemed to delight in the 
macnines of our modern world, and threw Him- 
self into manufacture with such abandon that 
the world was soon glutted with goods of every 
variety; He got into the banks and the stock- 
exchanges, and the bankers and brokers gave 
away everything to the poor. The consequences 
were catastrophic; but, naturally, the most ter- 
rible revolution of all was in the religious temper 
of the people, everywhere. 

It was not that a new religion developed, but 
into every old religion there was breathed a new 
life: every Catholic became a Crusader; the most 
indifferent of Protestants became zealous as 
Black Knights of Derry. Free Masons, Commu- 
nists, Monists, Theosophists, Buddhists, Moham- 
medans, Freethinkers, all claimed the new God 
as their own, and all were renewed in their faith 
as by a new birth. The Holy Church adopted 
the Absolute, beatified it, and proclaimed it 
Blessed. As for the Jews, ‘a secret doctrine 
spread among them to the effect that the Abso- 
lute was Baal of old; the Liberal Jews announced 
that in that case they would recognize Baal.’ 

The first to take up arms for their faith were 
the sons of Luther; in a week all Europe was a 


battle-ground; in a month the war had spread 
over the world; within a year civilization had 
crashed. The ‘Greatest War’ lasted from 1944 
to the autumn of 1953. It was, says Mr. Capek, 
‘in all truthfulness and without exaggeration (on 
my honour) the Greatest War. Do not let us 
rob those who lived through it of this one solitary 
and well earned satisfaction, 198,000,000 men 
took part in the fighting, and all but thirteen of 
them fell.’ 

We are lucky that it was Mr. Capek who had 
this idea and developed it. He is just the man 
to write a fantastic parable on such a theme. He 
can appreciate and exploit to the full the poten- 
tial consequences to our world of God let loose 
in such weak vessels as we humans are in our 
present stage of evolution, and at the same time 
he can imagine and portray what an adventure of 
celestial beauty it might be to ride on a merry- 
go-round whose engine and orchestrion were 
driven by the Holy Ghost. His satire that is so 
utterly devoid of malice plays impartially over 
the foibles of all races, all classes, and all religi- 
ons—over Jew and Gentile, capitalist and com- 
munist, radical and reactionary alike. And, in 
the many little scenes interspersed throughout 
his narrative of world events where the reactions 
of individuals are portrayed, we are arrested time 
and again by an incident or a phrase that reveals 
a profound knowledge of human character and a 
warmth of human sympathy as grateful as it is 
rare. But we cannot accept Mr. Capek’s theory; 
for unless some flicker of the Absolute were al- 
ready loose among us, this little book, for exam- 
ple, could never have been written. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE IMPATIENCE OF A Parson, by H. R. L. Sheppard 
(Musson; pp. 237; $1.25). 

Here is a book which may be forgotten in a year, or 
which may deflect the current of Anglican Christianity. 
Like many chaplains in the war, and like many others 
in all the Churches since the war, ‘Dick Sheppard’—as 
he is known to his host of friends and admirers in all 
parts of the world—is profoundly disturbed by the in- 
effectiveness of institutional religion today, and his anx!- 
ety becomes white passion as he contemplates the future, 
believing that ‘civilization will go up in smoke within 
fifty years’, unless the moral forces of humanity can find 
some rallying point, uniess, in fact, Christians can bring 
themselves to ‘take Christ seriously’. 

Every reforming movement needs some theological ba- 
sis, and while The Impatience of a Parson—as the title 
indicates—is very far from a theological treatise, there 
is a very distinct theological foundation in the appeal 
made. The thesis of the book is that the church may not, 
in her corporate capacity, express ‘values’ which are dif- 
ferent from those of Christ Himself, even as the human 
body exists only to put into action the thoughts and pur- 
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poses of the brain. But a consideration of Anglican 
‘values’, he says, in relation to intellectualism, ecclesias- 
ticism, nationalism, militarism, Church Union, and the 
employment of fear and magic as religious motives, show 
to what extent institutional Christianity has departed 
from the ideals of its Founder. 

Whether the Church, if expressing more perfectly the 
‘values’ of Christ, would attract larger numbers, Sheppard 
does not profess to know. Hardly does he care. He only 
cares that it should be ‘true to type’, and that all the best 
elements of society shall feel, far more than they do at 
present, a natural inclination to become members. In 
the latter part of the book there is a request to the Bis- 
hops, who will meet for their decennial Conference at 
Lambeth in 1930, to put out an Encyclical and to pass 
resolutions upon the lines suggested. Will they do so? 
Sheppard says that he frankly does not expect that they 
will. And yet there is a note of confidence, not of des- 
pair in the book. There are many signs of a new spring- 
time in religion—witness the extraordinary popularity 
of Stanly Jones’ missionary book The Christ of the Indian 
Road, of which more than 100,000 copies have been sold 
in twelve months. A book, too, which has many points 
of resemblance with Sheppard’s book. And it may be 
that this passionate appeal of one of England’s best loved 
and most respected clergy, may exert an influence as 
far-reaching as the famous sermon of John Keble in 1833, 
which heralded the ‘Oxford Movement’. 


HIsTtoRY OF ANTHONY WARING, by May Sinclair (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 131; $1.75). 

I think it is Charles Lamb who has a story about the 
boy who was always head of the class and who always 
felt for the bottom button of his waistcoat when he was 
asked a question in class. One day his companions cut 
off the magic button. A question came, he felt for the 
button, missed it, faltered and lost his place. He sank 
to the bottom and made a failure of his life. Now I won- 
der if Miss Sinclair has got a spell of such a kind. I won- 
der if she were prohibited from using names that began 
with a W. Arnold Waterlow, Anthony Waring, Mr. Wad- 
dington of Wyck, whether she would wither, wilt, and 
waste away. After reading Anthony Waring I almost 
wish she would. It is difficult to take this toy novel ser- 
jously. Of course it is clever. One can imagine Miss 
Sinclair undertaking to write the life history of one of 
the W’s in ten thousand words for a wager. However, 
such may be the novel of the future. The speed of life 
may increase so far that we shall refuse to read any novel 
that cannot be read while shaving. It is possible that ten 
years from this present date of writing, Anthony Waring 
may seem long in comparison with the tabloid novel of 
the new day, as Clarissa Harlowe seems in comparison 
with Anthony Waring. Still, all this is not to say that 
Anthony Waring is not worth reading. It is, and just 
as we have accepted with equanimity the short-haired 
short-skirted modern maiden, so we may accept and even 
find pleasure in the truth and cleverness of Miss Sinc-~ 
lair’s bobbed novel. 

S.H.H. 


Str Francois Drake, by E. F. Benson (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; The Golden Hind Series; pp. xm, 314; $3.70). 
Svery Anglo-Saxon at least knows the life story of Sir 
Francis Drake in greater or lesser detail; but few have 
been able to follow the comparatively extensive literature 
of criticism and research which has gathered round his 


achievements. The General Editor of The Golden Hind 
Series certainly made a wise choice in selecting Mr. E. F. 
Benson to present in attractive narrative form for the 
general reader a scholarly record drawn from ‘the spaci- 
ous days’. All Mr. Benson’s charm of style, his accom- 
plishment in narrative, and his keen sense of literary 
architecture and form are displayed. In addition, the 
reader has not gone far before he discovers that Mr. 
Benson’s work is no mere tour de force. He evidently 
knows the Drake literature intimately, and he is evidently 
in sympathy with his subject. Not that he is not critical, 
nor that he would not gladly submit Drake’s exploits to 
severe examination. What is evident, however, is Mr. 
Benson’s sympathy with the Elizabethan spirit—its pro- 
portions of grandeur, its insatiable curiosity, its wide 
visions—and these, balanced by the short-comings and 
harshnesses of the age, are bodied forth in Mr. Benson’s 
conception of Drake’s character and exploits. We would 
only be foolish were we to judge Drake by any ideal stan- 
dards. We wisely accept him as the embodiment of the 
sixteenth-century wanderlust, and after all, our modern 
substitutes for that do not leave us a wide margin for 
boasting. The book is beautifully printed, with adequate 
maps, excellent illustrations and a good working bibli- 
ography and index. We welcome it as a fascinating and 
absorbing biography; and the author, editor, and pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on such an auspicious 
advent for this new series. 


THE Far NortuH, a book of drawings by A. Y. Jackson 
(Rous and Mann; pp. 8 and 17 plates; $2.50). 

The contemporary movement in Canadian art which 
in its beginnings was strictly localized at such places as 
Canoe Lake and Go Home Bay has extended itself notably 
of late years; the Rockies have been laid under contribu- 
tion and now, lo and behold, the Arctic. This collection 
of pen drawings is full of novel interest. Here we see 
an old igloo, its unfamiliar bones rearing their snaky heads 
in the desolation of the world; Eskimo tents and huts, 
huskies sleeping, fish drying, and stakes and poles tilted 
this way and that, doing nothing in particular; frozen 
cliffs pock-marked and scratched by the centuries, yet 
sparkling and glittering under the new sun as if they 
had just been created; ice-bergs and mountain- 
ranges and Northern lights dancing on their native heath; 
and a fine study of that indispensable little steamer the 
Beothic, butting her way pluckily up Lancaster Sound. 

The connoisseur will note with interest that these 
studies in black-and-white seem to catch the bitterness 
and the glare of the North more tellingly than oils and 
colour. Jackson at least—so far as one could judge from 
his work in both mediums—found it so. These closely 
wrought records, not always uniform in handling, even 
laborious in spots, yet on the whole executed with real 
candour and distinction, will be found to carry with them 
a true breath of the Arctic. 


5000 Facts Asout CanapA, by Frank Yeigh (Canadian 
Facts Publishing Co. pp. xxxu, 80; 35c.). 

This handy little book deserves a place on the desk of 
every Canadian ,and for all those who have no copy of the 
Canada Year Book it must be invaluable. It celebrates 
reaching its twenty-fifth year of publication by including 
an ‘illustrated extra’ of typical Canadian scenes; and we 
suggest it as an excellent book for new Canadians to send 
to interested friends and relatives abroad. 
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An ArFrRIca For AFRICANS, by Arthur S. Cripps (Long- 
man’s, Green; pp. xiv, 203; $3.60). 

South Africa presents one of the most interesting as 
well as most difficult situations in our modern world. 
Independence and Empire, Boer Farmer and English In- 
dustrialist, the Union Jack and the old Vierkleur, all pro 
vide the materials out of which grow romance, discussion 
and debates, broken hearts and heads, and even wars and 
rebellions. But none of these are as fundamental, as im- 
portant, as the race question. Outnumbered five to one 
in the Union itself, and the Union merely a gray patch 
in a black continent, the future of Africa promises every- 
thing save an easy solution of its problems. Cripps has 
lived in Africa among the natives for many years, and he 
does suggest a remedy, ‘the segregation of the Blacks’, on 
‘reservations’. In view of the evils attendant upon the 
mingling of the races there is everything to be said for 
it, save the small possibility of its permanence and its 
practicability. 

But the book itself is well worth reading for the pic- 
ture that it gives of the situation, for the ideas and sug- 
gestions that it contains, and the very apt quotations and 
footnotes included. 

N. A. M. 


My GENERATION OF POLITICS AND POLITICIANS, by W. T. R. 
Preston (Rose; pp. 462; $5.00). 

Mr. Preston has been in politics for sixty years, and 
always on the same side. Some of his reading public 
will think it the right side and some the wrong, but all 
keen party men will buy or borrow his book because they 
know that at any rate he has been on the inside. Inno- 
cent outsiders who open the book will feel very much like 
one who for the first time goes behind the scenes of a 
theatre; for the world of politics is very much a stage, and 
here they will see the wires pulled, the scenes shifted, 
and the players making up for their various parts, heroic 
or ingenuous. They will find the atmosphere rather 
stale and the general impression tawdry. And, according 
to their hereditary associations, they will be either pleased 
or pained to find that most of the villains seem to be 
Tories and all the heroes Liberals. Indeed, we ourselves 
are reminded of the story of the small English Whig of 
Melbourne’s day, who asked her mother whether all the 
Tories were born wicked, or did they grow wicked after- 


wards? 
The book will be read with most advantage by those 


who are at home in the field it covers. The critical cam- 
paigns in the old days when George Brown and Edward 
Blake fought their doughty battles with John A. MacDon- 
ald are dwelt on at some length; a good deal of the inner 
history of the great railroad era is reviewed; and the vari- 
ous combinations of that deft diplomatist Donald Smith 
are detailed with all the appreciation of a connoisseur. 
There are chapters on Japan, where Mr. Preston was 
Trade Commissioner, and on England and Europe, where 
he was active for some years in a similar capacity; and 
the last chapters bring us up to date with the author’s 
own account of his investigation into the North Atlantic 
Combine, and of the genesis of the famous Peterson con- 
tract that killed its originator. 

All this may be said to make interesting but hardly 
stimulating reading. Mr. Preston wields a vigorous if 
not a fine pen; but while some of the villains of his piece 
are convincing figures he seems curiously unable to do 
his heroes justice. The following passage (which refers 
to the time when he became Liberal organizer for Ontario) 


——— 


will perhaps serve to illustrate both this peculiarity and 
the spirit of the book:— 

When I was about to take charge of the first bye-elec. 
tion, I went to see Mr. Edward Blake at his house, and 
there had an interview which I shall never forget. Plac. 
ing his hand on my shoulder and looking me in the eyes, 
he said, ‘Preston, you and I are now going to have very 
intimate relations. If I ever hear of your doing anything 
contrary to the law, to secure the election of any sup. 
porter of mine, that moment you and I part forever’ 
Blake was a tall man. But as I looked up at him, he 
seemed to fill the room. I realized his moral grandeur, 
then, for all time. 

I wish to put on record here that I never violated 
Blake’s trust......... This is my pledge to thousands of 


friends all over Canada. This is my testament to my 
children and grand-children. 

And now, of course, we expect soon to see another large 
book of political reminiscence appear, from the pen of 
a veteran Tory. We await it with patience. 


THE PROMISED LAND, translated from the Polish of Ladis- 
las Reymont by M. H. Dziewicki (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 628; $5.00). 


This earlier novel by the author of The Peasants deals 
with industrial life in a great Polish city. The book is 
at first baffling. Is it superficial or profound? Perhaps 
it is true to say that it is unusual in being half-way be- 
tween the two. We never quite get the full contact with 
human suffering and joy that we experience all through 
The Peasants. But on the other hand it is no surface 
knowledge that we get of the relations between masters 
and men. The appeal of the book is that of a well-written 
social history, but there is more than this in it, for the 
chief characters are living creations of the novelist, and 
we watch their fortunes as individual adventures and ex- 
periences. 

We find ourselves in the pages of this book walking 
about with a growing sense of familiarity in the streets 
of Lodz. We are intimate with no one, but we are more 
than merely acquainted with millionaire factory-owners, 
managers, workmen, etc., etc. We see human nature 
subjecting itself to the machinery of factory production. 
So complete is this subjection that there seems to he 
nothing in life over and above the routine of work. The 
limitation is so exact and so convincing that under its 
spell we are persuaded that this is, for the inhabitants 
of Lodz at least, the whole of life, that the machine greed- 
ily demands, and is paid, all that a man has, body and 
soul. 

If ever the golden age returns, such a book will be an 
astonishing record of a time of incredible slavery. 

M. A. F. 


EDUCATE youR CHILD, by Herbert McKay (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; pp. 143; 75c.). 


A useful little book for parents who are not over-cons- 
cientious. Those who are will read it at their peril, as 
it will certainly wear them to a shadow in a few weeks. 
Anyone who tries to work as hard at educating his child 
as this book suggests will die of the attempt. But it 
would be excellent if every parent would follow the ad- 
vice of one or at most two of its chapters. 

It is, by the way, interesting to note what a marked 
difference there still is between the English ‘little gentle- 
man’ and the Canadian or American boy. The child in 
Mr McKay’s mind is the child who is taken for a walk 
every day, and who spends the greater part of the day 
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with some adult whose special job it is to educate him. 
This is taken for granted, and should be remembered by 
the busy and discouraged Canadian mother who reads 
this book. But for all that the book is full of useful ideas 
and sound common sense. 

M. A. F. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a more extended notice or review in this or subsequent, 
issues. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN INTELLECTUAL, by J. Middleton 
Murry (Cape—Nelson; pp. 224; $1.00). 

QUARRELLING WITH Lois, by Kathleen Freeman (Cape 
—Nelson; pp. 253; $2.00). 

BULL AMONG CHINA, by Diane Boswell (Cape—Nelson; 
pp. 320; $2.00). 

A Book AsouT Paris, by George and Pearl Adam 
(Cape—Nelson; pp. 187; $3.75). 

WANDERERS, by Mrs. Henry Cust (Cape—Nelson; pp. 
364; $3.75). 

THE WAYZGOOSE; a South African Satire, by Roy Camp- 
bell (Cape—Nelson; pp. 61; $1.50). 

THE TRIAL OF MaARy DvuGAN, by William Almon Wolff 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 335; $2.00). 

THE CHANGING RoaD, by Harold MacGrath (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 321; $2.00). 

THE BELLAMY TRIAL, by Frances Noyes Hart (Double 
day, Doran & Gundy; pp. 324; $2.00). 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF CANADIAN VERSE, Chosen by 
A. M. Stephen (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 146; $1.00). 

ROVERS OF THE VALLEY, by Augustus H. Ball (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. 248; $1.75). 


APHRA BEHN, by V. Sackville-West (Viking—Irwin & Gor- 
don; pp. 177; $2.00). 

THE JOLLIET-MARQUETTE EXPEDITION, by Francis Borgia 
Steck (Quincy College Press; pp. xvi, 334). 

Str WALTER RALEIGH, by Milton Waldman (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 255; $3.75). 

AIMEE VILLARD, by Charles Silvestre (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 132; $2.00). 

WILLIAM Cook - ANTIQUE DEALER, by Richard Keverne (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 352; $2.00). 

THE GANGS OF NEw YorK, by Herbert Asbury, (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. xviii, 382; $4.50). 

ISLANDERS, by Peadar O’Donnell, (Cape-Nelson; pp. 224; 
$1.75 

CHILDREN AND Foois, by Thomas Mann, (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 264; $2.50). 

THE Burtper, by Flora Annie Steel, (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 322; $2.00). 

PatHs TO WorLpD Peace, by Bolton C. Walker, (Allen & 
Unwin; New Edition; pp. 222; 2/6). 

THE PRE-wAR MIND IN BriTAIN, by C. E. Playne, (Allen & 
Unwin; pp. 444; 16/-). 

AN AUSTRALIAN LooKs AT AMERICA, by Hugh Grant Adam, 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 118; paper 2/6). 

MoRALS FOR MINISTERS, by R. BE. X., (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
127; 2/6). 

SECRETS OF PROFITABLE WRITING, by Max Crombie, (Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 94; 2/-). 

SELECTED Operas, by W. S. Gilbert, (Macmillans in Canada; 
The Caravan Library; pp. 200; $1.10). 

On CoMPROMISE, by John Morley, (Macmillans in Canada; 
The Caravan Library; pp. 248; $1.10). 

JUNO AND THE Paycock, by Sean O’Casey, (Macmillans in 
Canada; The Caravan Library; pp. 113; $1.10). 

GREEK StTupIEs, by Walter Pater, (Macmillans in Canada; 
The Caravan Library; pp. 269; $1.10). 

MISCELLANEOUS StupIEs, by Walter Pater, (Macmillans in 
Canada, The Caravan Library; pp. 222; $1.10). 

Cotumsus, by Marius André, (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
286; $4.50). 





presentation of vital themes. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF Ersror, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
(Norton-McLeod; pp- &8; $1.00)- 

THE EigHTH Ear or ELGiIn, by J. L. Morison, (Musson 
Book; pp. 318; $5.00). 

CHINESE GHOULS AND GoBLINs, by Willoughby Meade, (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 432; $7.25). 

Ispn Sa’oup oF ARABIA, by Ameen Rihani, (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xvii, 359; $6.25). 

MOVEMENTS IN MopERN ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE, by 
Sherard Vines, (Oxford University Press; pp. 362; $2.25). 
PROBLEMS OF THE Paciric.. Proceedings of the Second Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1927, 
Edited by J. B. Condliffe, (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xiii, 
630; $3.25). ‘ - 
THE LAND OF THE CHILDREN, by S. G. Orenburgsky (Long- 
mans Green; pp. 421; $2.50). 

THE PEOPLE OF THE TWILIGHT, by Diamond Jenness, (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 247; $3.00). 

THE SixtH SENSE, and other studies in modern science, by 
D. F. Fraser-Harris, (Routledge; pp. 174; 5/-). 

THE Post-CapTaIn, by John Davis, (Scholartis Press; pp. 
x, 247; 7/6). ‘ 

SEXTETTE, by Dorothy Martin, (Scholartis Press; pp. xv, 
99; 10/6). 

Urs Grar, by Walter Luthi, (Orell Fussli Verlag, Zurich; 
pp. 143 & 96 plates; Fr. 18). 

BURGERLICHE INNENDEKORATION, by Max Luthi (Orell Fussli 
Verlag, Zurich; pp. 92, & 48 plates; Fr. 16). 

HIBERNIA OR THE FUTURE OF IRELAND, by Bolton C. Waller, 
(Kegan-Paul-Musson; Today and Tomorrow Series; pp. 96; 
85 cents). 

QUICKSAND, by Nella Larsen, (Macmillans in Canada; pp 
302; $3.50). 

A CornisH DroL., by Eden Phillpotts, (Macmillan in Can- 
ada; pp. 281; $2.59). 

THE LIMITATIONS oF Music, by Eric Blom, (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 172; $1.75). 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE IN Art, by O. P. Fairfield, (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xiv, 487; $6.00). 

ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WALL, by Oswall Wildridge, 
(Nelson; pp. 311; $2.00). 

Five RESTORATION TRAGEDIES, edited by Bonamy Dobrée, 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 450; 60 cents). 

Five EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CoMEDIES, edited by Allardyce 
Nicoll, (Oxford University Press; pp. —; 60 cents). 

THE OxrorD Book oF AMERICAN VERSE, edited by Bliss Car- 
man, (Oxford University Press; pp. 680; $3.75). 


LONDON 
LET TER: 


THe LATE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 
"Tas who met at any time the late A. L. Smith, 











Master of Balliol, during their visits to Oxford, 

and who learned to recognize that familiar figure 
often clad in a rusty grey suit and not looking at alt 
like the stage idea of an Oxford Don, will be glad to 
know that a book about him, sub-titled ‘A Biography 
and Some Reminiscences’, will be shortly published by 
John Murray. The book is mainly written by his 
widow, but it gives an account of his early days at 
Christ’s Hospital by an old Christ’s Hospital school- 
fellow, who also describes the undergraduate days of 
both at Oxford. The interest of the Reminiscences 
will be greatly enhanced by the story of Mrs. A. L. 
Smith’s own childhood and girlhood, and her life up 
to the time when she met her future husband. The 
Balliol tradition has been modified to some extent by 


—__., 


every successive Master of the College, and the strong. 
est impress made during the last three or four genera- 
tions was that by Benjamin Jowett, who has by this 
time almost become an Oxford legend. The familiar 
couplet :— 


I am the Master of this College, 
And what I don’t know is not knowledge, 


readily occurs, and carries associations with old Bailiol 
breakfast-parties at which men and poets, like Glad- 
stone, Balfour, Matthew Arnold and Swinburne, were 
guests, when topics like the translation of Homer and 
the Lost Atlantis were mixed up with the gossip ot 
the day. A collection of Balliol table-talk, first and 
last, would make a delightful book in itself, and the 
pages of this biography of ‘A.L.’ should provide some 
new ‘ana’ for the collection. 


THE OPENING OF THE RoyAL ACADEMY. 


After one or two cloudy hesitations in the weather, 
May has fairly set in this year with a burst of some- 
thing like real summer heat, and Burlington House 
and Piccadilly have looked as gay as if the Royal 
Academy pictures, not sparing in colour, had over- 
flowed into the street. The sensation of the great pic- 
ture-show this season is the extraordinary painting by 
a girl-contributor, the youngest in the R.A. record, as 
you have heard—a picture which shows how very 
new the new generation is in its vision of art and life. 
Otherwise, the Academy this year is extraordinarily 
crude and conventional by turns, youth and age at odds 
on its walls. Incidentally Sir William Goscombe John 
has proposed that Burlington House should be en- 
larged so that still more pictures and sculptures may 
be exhibited. But I doubt very much whether that 
would be to the advantage of English art, for already 
the large number of works which are put on show per- 
mits the inclusion of much second and third-rate work. 
It is true that relatively the sculptors come off much 
worse than the painters at the R.A. More than fifty 
works of sculptors are crowded round the walls of the 
lecture room, much of whose space is taken up by the 
settees on which sit the fashionable folk who, however 
fashionably attired, certainly do not look at all statu- 
esque. A London wit suggested on the private view day 
that the aunts and country cousins who had crowded 
into the sculpture room should be arranged round the 
walls and the sculpture itself should be put in the 
middle, where it could be much better seen. But this 
is an impious suggestion which points to the day when 
Burlington House will have become merely a great 
social salon with a few mural decorations arranged 
here and there to preserve the memory of what was 
once a Temple of Art. 


THe Memory oF JOHN BuNYAN. 


The commemoration this year of John Bunyan has 
stimulated a series of fresh inquiries into his Bedford 
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life and surroundings, which promise to lead to inter- 
esting results. Those who have read further in his 
works than through the Pilgrim’s Progress, and got as 
far as that strange piece of realism and rigorous piety, 
the story of Mr. Badman, will have realized that the 
actual records of both the town and church with which 
Bunyan was connected are not by any means of too 
idyllic a character. The researches into the Bedford 
local records undertaken lately by Bunyan’s latest 
biographer have brought to light some curious facts 
illustrating the career of Mr. Badman and that power- 
ful, spiritual autobiography,—Grace Abounding. They 
illuminate many of those passages in that autobiography 
where Bunyan reveals himself to us, not only in his 
mental predicament, but in his actual everyday circum- 
stancs,—such was the glimpse of himself sitting in a 
neighbour’s house, ‘thinking over his many blasphemies 
and wondering how he, who had been so vile and abom- 
inable, should ever inherit eternal life.’ Such, too, was 


_ his account of the old book that one day came into his 


hand, ‘so old that it was ready to fall to pieces if he 
turned it over.’ Add the wonderful touch, the true 
Bunyan touch, wher ehe says how pleased he was to 
have found a book ‘so largely and profoundly handled, 
as if it had been written out of my own heart.’ These 
are the things which give Bunyan his living spirit, and 
upon these things the Bedford papers, which we hope 
to see in facsimile this autumn, will throw freshly re- 
flected personal colours. 


ArnoLpD BENNETT AS AN EVENING ORACLE. 


The weekly articles on Books and Persons which 
Mr. Arnold Bennett contributes to the London Evening 
Standard are keenly relished, much quoted, and some- 
times resented by the other writers who are ignored or 
who do not receive the measure of praise which they 
would naturally like to obtain. In yesterday’s paper 
Mr. Bennett wrote about the novels of the late Mary 
Webb, which have come into a sudden posthumous 
fame through the tribute of the Prime Minister. Now, 
Prime Ministers’ praises are not always a safe guide 
to the literary currency, but Mr. Baldwin’s instinct for 
the narrative reality and the human quality in a novel 
did not deceive him altogether in this case. The late 
Mrs. Mary Webb, who came of Welsh stock and whose 
maiden name was Meredith, wrote from the life,—the 
life she knew best, on the Welsh borders, with a cer- 
tain emotional power that we might trace, if we liked, 
to her racial strain. Some years ago Miss May Sin- 
clair, the novelist, told me that she had discovered a 
new writer who she predicted would go far, and it was 
through her acquaintance that I came to know Mrs. 
Webb. The book which Mr. Baldwin found so striking, 
Precious Bane, I have not read and do not know how 
it compares with her earlier stories. Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett admits that she had power, could create beauty, and 


was truthful concerning human nature. He adds: ‘All 
I would say against her is that her writing is some- 
what mannered. If Mr. Baldwin’s remark has a sequel 
in the shape of a uniform edition of the Webb novels 
he may go down to posterity’. The news of Mrs. 
Webb’s untimely death, for she had only touched middle 
age, came upon us with a painful surprise. I had not 
seen her since the night of a Christmas party given by 
the Dickens’ Fellowship, when the guests were in fancy 
dress, depicting Dickens’ characters,—and when she 
wore a sort of Dolly Varden costume which recalled 
the pleasant countryside and the country merry-mak- 
ings amid which she grew up as a girl. 


A WEsSEXx TALE-TELLER. 


Another country novelist, if that term may be allow- 
ed, whose books deserve more fame than they have 
gained so far, is Mr. Walter Raymond, the author oi 
Tryphene in Love, and Young Sam and Sabina. He is 
by this time a septuaginarian, and he has not given us 
a new work for some time. But now the Folk Press 
announces a volume of ‘Wessex Folk-lore and Remin- 
iscences’ by him with the good old-fashioned title Under 
the Spreading Chestnut Tree. Mr. Raymond has a 
wonderful art of realising the rustic mind and habit. 
Sitting by the winter’s hearth he could turn himselt, 
face, voice and gesture, into the very likeness of an old 
Wessex farmer, when he recited William Barnes’s 
Dorset Poems with true Doric accent. I only hope that 
before it is too late gramophone records will be secured 
of his Wessex recitals, because they are the memorials 
of an England which is passing away and will be of 
precious value to our townified descendants some day. 

Ernest Rays. 








The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 


Mr. A. J. M. Smith, in the article published in your 
April number under the title ‘Wanted’—Canadian Criti- 
cism’, speaks with a frankness all too rare in Canadian 
journalism. He has done well to point out the tempta- 
tions confronting the young artist in this country of as- 
sured commercial but doubtful intellectual prosperity. He 
has done better in showing the futility of looking to such 
an organization as the Canadian Authors’ Association for 
help. It is a pity that such excellent advice should have 
been coupled with so grave a misconception of ‘first prin- 
ciples’—if I may employ his term—as underlies the article 
in question. 

No one could reasonably take issue with Mr. Smith’s 
remarks about the predominance of commercial standards 
and the confusion between commerce and art in Canada. 
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Nor would one wish to deprive Canadian literature of the 
valuable services which a body of critics, such as Mr. 
Smith has in mind, might render it. But a graver danger 
than commercialism or lack of criticism faces our artists 
of every type, and that is the danger of a forced and im- 
mature maturity. A nation cannot be deliberate about 
its art; it cannot, without the certainty of imprisoning 
its soul, ‘formulate a critical system.’ Formulas may 
safely be left to science. If we make a serious effort to 
produce Canadian art—and that seems to be why Mr. 
Smith wants Canadian criticism—the result will be dis- 
astrous. Production, in this sense, is an attribute of 
commerce—we are back to the old confusion between 
commerce and art. 

Indeed, an analysis of Mr. Smith’s position compels one 
to class him as one of that very group of ‘Canada-con- 
scious’ patriots whose presence on the literary stage he 
so rightly deplores. If not exactly one of their number, 
he is spiritually their kith and kin. Buy Canadian books, 
they say. and great authors will arise; enquire critically 
into first principles, says Mr. Smith, and real literature 
will follow. The two points of view are equally in error. 
They derive from the same fallacy, namely, that art can 
be squeezed out of the artist if a sufficient external pres- 
sure is applied. 

It is true to say that in a country where there are good 
critics the level of literary attainment will probably be 
high. But it is a very different matter to say that so 
soon as a country has found its critics, a native litera- 
ture will arise. As well hope to hasten the harvest by 
amassing the harvesters in May. From a study of the 
early history of literary movements it would seem rather 
more than likely that when the first great Canadian writer 
appears the critics will be the first to attack him. It is 
too severe a strain upon one’s credulity to believe that 
when we have ‘formulated a critical system’ and ‘secured 
its universal acceptance’, nature, the Muses, or Mr. Smith 
will suddenly drop among us a genius whose diction, 
style and view of life correspond with the then accepted 
tradition. 

Mr. Smith’s appeal is insidious, because it wears the 
sheep’s clothing of scholarship. If successful it would 
certainly be more harmful than the present-day commer- 
cialism. The Canadian Authors’ Association I would fear 
less. After all, no one seriously believes that when we 
have a school of writers they will be hampered by their 
desire to read their works to little pious groups of ad- 
mirers gathered together in comfortable parlours or hotel 
reception rooms. Any more than they will rush the com- 


pletion of their masterpieces in order to have them ready 
by Book Week. But a rigid literary tradition is not so 
It has bruised a Keats before this. 
Yours, etc. 
F. R. SCOTT. 


easily shaken off. 








appear to end in peculiarly ludicrous situations. 
Not that there is anything essentially ludicrous 
in the act of purification. The trouble seems to be 


CO) sire attempts to purify the stage always 


that no community, as a whole, can carry out a logical 
process, largely because the mental units of any com- 
munity are bound to be so different in their shapes and 
sizes. Matters are not helped by the type of intelli- 
gence possessed by the men who are anxious to impose 
on the public their views of what is nice or not quite 
nice in the arts. So often they turn out to be the 
muddled leading the befuddled. 

The effect of the official purifications may be seen 
in the large crowds that turn out in the smaller cities 
on a Monday night to see a suspected revue before 
the censor can get in his knife work. Those who have 
to take their tickets for other performances always 
speak apologetically as though they had missed the im- 
portant features of the show, and those who saw the 
opening never admit how mild it turned out to be in 
comparison with what they had imagined in ad- 
vance. That is just one side of the undesirable influ- 
ence of censorship on the mind of the average citizen. 

Quite recently, New York witnessed another ex- 
ample of the manner in which a community refuses 
to keep in step with the intention of censorship. Less 
than two years ago, a very second-rate actress named 
Mae West appeared on Broadway in a play entitled 
Sex, written by herself. The people who make profitable 
the publication of prurient novels flocked to the theatre 
to snigger at Sex. Miss West appeared to be on the 
way to wealth when the backwash from a moral cru- 
sade engulfed her. Duly shocked by the theatrical ex- 
ploitation of the ‘facts of life’ usually given publicity 
only among the ‘things that a young man ought to 
know’, the authorities placed Miss West in a strong 
building with barred windows, and left her there be- 
hind a locked door to reflect and repent. According to 
their theory, Mae West should have come out a better 
girl, both sadder and wiser. Apparently, she left the 
house of detention wiser, at least. Promptly, she set 
to work and wrote another play, Diamond Lil, sup- 
posed to give a peep into the New York underworld of 
thirty years ago. With one accord, the reputable re- 
viewers pronounced it cheap and nasty, the sort of 
dramatic entertainment that leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth. But in spite of its vicious tawdriness, Dia- 
mond Lil kept within the law. Did the community 
back up the conviction of the authorities that Mae West 
ought to be discouraged? No indeed, there has been 
no such logical co-operation. Diamond Lil has become 
one of the reigning hits of the New York spring sea- 
son. A stupid play has turned out a success on ac- 
count of the notoriety of the actress-dramatist. If 
Sex had run its course until the public was properly 
nauseated, that would have been the end of Mae West; 
of that I feel certain, for it has happened to similar 
dramas and dramatists. But censorship has made of 
Miss West an important theatrical figure. 

But how can a community be expected to pursue a 
logical course when an individual so frequently stag- 
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gers in an attempt to follow a censorial pathway? Dur- 
ing the past season in Toronto, one man undertook to 
dictate the standard of theatrical perfection, and has 
carried on amid loud applause furnished mostly by 
himself. Among the plays condemned by him as cor- 
rupting of morals of his fellow citizens, plays that 
he accordingly refused to review, were two by Somerset 
Maugham, The Letter, and The Constant Wife, two 
New York melodramas, Broadway and The Barker, 
and a comedy entitled The Merry Wives of Windsor 
by a fellow named William Shakespeare. As The 
Merry Wives of Windsor and The Constant Wife hap- 
pened to visit the city in the same week, their presence 
was made the occasion of an editorial lamenting the 
evil tendencies in the modern theatre. Yet, as I watched 
his column week by week, I found this reviewer en- 
dorsing foolish farces written for morons. Yes, and 
I recall that he gave a hearty and almost pious endor- 
sation to a revue entitled Gay Paree, which had im- 
pressed me as gaudy and stupid, and as depressingly 
unpleasant in its tone as a series of smoking-car jests. 

In my time I have known a number of censors; I 
have found some of them to be very nice fellows, and 
most of them to be well-meaning. But they all seem to 
get the same results, a crop of ridiculous inconsisten- 
cies. I am not going to attempt to explain why it 
works out that way—probably I couldn’t. But each 
season furnishes us with a few fresh samples over 
which to smile.. And theatrical censorship remains, 
like life, a comedy to those who think and a tragedy 
to those who feel. 

Frep JAcos. 





NOTE 


We regret that we were unable to obtain a “Trade 
and Industry” article for publication in this number. 
This feature will, however, appear in the July issue. 
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“‘Books, not which afford us a cowering enjoyment, but in which each thought is of unusual daring; 
such as an idle man cannot read, and a timid one would not be entertained by, which even make us 
dangerous to existing institutions—such I call good books.”’—Thoreau. 


Children and Fools The People of the Twilight 

By Thomas Mann By Diamond Jenness ............ 
“ This is one of those unusual risen which it is a " peteiiien 
Ba _— = yo — 7° oe Mann and a delight to publish. If you feel the lure of strange and 
Francke, Emeritus Professor of the History of German Cul- far-off places, if you are interested in knowing how the other 
ture at Harvard University. Children and Fools comprises — ph lng hejny h .. LL BY Seas you wil poor nd _ 
nine of his most significant stories of less than volume length. long remember this book by Mr. Jenness, of the National 

Museum of Canada. 


Many Cities ‘ 
By Hilaire Belloc Shaken by the Wind 
“Mr. Belloc may be a quarrelsome individual when it comes By Ray Strachey 
to a question of creeds, but leave him alone with cities, and “The extraordinary richness of the subject blossoms out in 
he is a writer compact of fascination and power. .. He has fresh forms on every page. The novel has caused and is 
given us the best book of its kind since Arthur Symons’ causing a lot of very favourable talk. . . It well deserves 
praise.’-—Arnold Bennett. 


Cities.” 
Ibn Sa’oud of saiiie—tiie People and His Land 


Christopher Columbus By Ameen Rihani ... sheds $6.25 
By Marius André . Set ee Lae. “Ibn Sa’oud himself, his power and his people, are likely to 
come very much into prominence in the near future, and . 
if Christopher y_ Eloise P | ammo ee ae oillustrated. Amen Tene Seek, Wahlen would he. ommeine & ie 
here-warahih, this book is. 5 for you, for it refutes the time, arrives at an opportune moment.’’—Morning Post. 
accepted generalizations about m so vigorously, soundly, s e 
and intelligently, that it reduces them to a mere legend. Chinese Ghouls and Goblins 
By G. Willoughby-Meade, Illustrated . 


A Marvel of Cheapness: 1076 pages for $2.50. Haunted China is not so unlike haunted Europe, and the fear 
. of the dark is the same everywhere. This book can be re- 
The Short Stories of THOMAS HARDY commended to the folk-lorists and the ethnologists as well as 
; to any who can hear the rustle of strange things; but it is no 
Complete in one volume. book to take to bed. 


S. Morgan-Powell. 
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en IN MODERN ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE. By Sherard Vines’ - “ = a $2.25 
8 survey is so full, so suggestive, and so well written that it should be read by every student of present-day literature. It is 
“en the a -* ite kind that has yet appeared.”"—From The Nation and Athenaeum. 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF HENRY BRADLEY. With a Memoir by Robert Bridges’ - - - - $7.50 
The appearance of this book synchronizes with the completion of the Ozford English Dictionary with which Dr. Bradley was associated 


for forty years. 


LEARNING AND LEADERSHIP. By Alfred Zimmern, author of “The Third British Empire” - $1.50 
A study of the needs and possibilities of international intellectual co-operation. 





THE MISSION OF GREECE: Some Greek Views of Life in the Roman World. Edited by R. W. Livingstone, 
editor of “The Pageant of Greece,” “The Legacy of Greece,” etc. - a $2.25 

The latest volume in the famous “Legacy” series. It-is an anthology of the rich literature of the Graeco-Roman world, with intro- 
ductions to the selections and running comment. The three philosophies of Cynicism, Stoicism, and Epicureanism are dealt with at length. 











SHAKESPEARE’S STRATFORD. By Edgar I. Fripp - - - - - - - - - - 75 Cents 
The author gives a picture of Stratford as it was when Shakespeare lived in it, recreating for us not only its streets, houses, and general 
outward appearance, but also its leading citizens, their lives, and their families. There are 37 beautiful illustrations and two maps. 


CHINA AND ENGLAND. By W. E. Soothill - - - - - - - - x rs rs - $2.25 
The author’s name is guarantee that this is no journalistic piece flung together to catch the topical wind, but a book inspired by a lifetime 


of knowledge and experience. 


ENGLISHMEN: FRENCHMEN: SPANIARDS. By Salvador de Madariaga - 
A brilliant and entertaining essay in comparative psychology. 


$3.75 
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